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For the Register. 
AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE TRINITY. 


It has been found impossible to explain this 
doctrine. Whoever has been bold enough to 
attempt an explanation, has been forced into a 
position, which when fully and fairly defined is 
seen to be either nothing less than Trithe- 
ism, or, nothing more than Unitarianism. Hence 
some of the oldest writers in the controversy 
have been wise enough to refrain from the at- 
tempt, admitting that a clear and rational defini- 
tion of the doctrine was beyond their power. 


in six 
AND FIFTY CENTS, if 


most every page of the Bible. In the New Tes- 
tament alone it has been found that the word 
“God” is repeated in 1300 different passages, 
and, in neither of these instances, is it necessari- 
ly implied that there is more than one person in 
the Godhead, and in but very few of them has 
there beep any claim set up to that effect. In 
230 of these passages,—as stated by the same 
authority, this term God is applied%n an absolute 
sense to the Father, and in seventeen instances 
he is styled the one or only God, 

Such being the explicit and decisive manner 
in which the Divine Unity is taught, how, let it 
be asked, should we reasonably expect the doc- 
trine of the trinity to be taught if taught at all! 
Surely not with dess precision and certainty. 
| On the contrary we have an undoubted right to 
{look for a still greater definitene&s in regard to 


‘this doctrine, inasmuch as seemingly at least, as 


| all must admit,—it contradicts the great funda- 

mental doctrine of revealed religion,—the strict 
| Unity of God. Especially should this be the 
ease out of a proper and kindly regard to the 
| condition of the Jews already alluded to. For 
| thousands of years they had been taught to re- 
| gard with the most jealous concern the doctrine 
| that Israel’s God was one Lord. And in the 





Among them is Dr. Wardlow who, in his dis-| time of our Savior it is evident that they had no 
course upon the Trinity, uses the following | other belief than that of the strict Unity of God. 


language upon this point. 
“‘Of the precise import of the term personality | 
as applied to a distinction in Divine Essence, or | 
of the peculiar nature and mode of that distinc- 
tion, I shall not presume attempting to convey 
to your minds any clear conception. I cannot 


impart to you what I do not possess myself ; and 
| 
: ‘ 
be attained by any, it had been well, I think, :f| 


convinced as I am that such a conception cannot 


such attempts at explanation by comparisons | doctrine among that people, that God was not 


from nature and otherwise, had neven been | only one as they had been accustomed to believe, 


We believe that it is 
so, but how it is so, we are not ashamed to say, 
we do not presume even to conjecture.”? But 
some go farther than this and admit that it is a 


made. * * © #* & 


| The Gospel, it should be remembered was first 


preached to the Jews. If then the Trinitarian 
doctrine had been a doctrine of the Gospel as 
originally proclaimed by Christ and his apos- 
tles, and if it was expected to be believe! by 
those to whom they preached, is it not most 
evident that it should have been taught with the 
utmost explicitness and power ? 

If it was the intention to introduce a new 


but that he was also in some mysterious way 
three as well as one; is it not a reasonable ex- 
| pectation that we should find somewhere in the 
| reeords of those teachings, at least ene plain and 


doctrine wholly opposed to reason, if not a posi- | definite statement of the new doctrine ? 


tive self-contradiction. 

“It seems at first sight so very strange and 
unaccountable,”’ says Dr. South,—*‘that were it 
not to be adored as a mystery, it would be ex- 


Nay, more ;—suppose this doctrine were thus 
stated ;—suppose that somewhere in the New 
‘Testament there was to be found a passage like 
this ;—“In the Unity of the Godhead there be 


ploded as a contradiction.’’ ‘*That three Beirgs three persons of the same substance, power and 


should be one Being, is a proposition which cer- | 
tainly contradict reason, that is our reason ;’’ | 
says Soame Jenyns. 
In the words of still another, (Dr. Hay). 
‘‘When it is proposed to me to affirm that in the 
Unity of the Godhead there be three persons of | 
one substance, power and eternity, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, I have difficulty | 
enough! my understanding is involved in per- | 
plexity, my conceptions bewildered in the thick- 
est darkness. I pause, I hesitate, I ask what 
necessity there is for making such a declaration. 
* * * © * But does not this confound all 
our conceptions and make us use words without 
meaning! I think it does. I confess and pro-| 
claim my confusion in the most unequivocal 
manner: I make it an essential part of my dec- | 
Did 1 profess to understand what 1| 
say, I might be a Tritheist or an infidel ; but 1} 


laration. 


eternity, God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost ;*—suppose I say that such had 
been the plain teaching of Chfist and his Apos- 
tles ;—could the Jew with all his prejudice and 
blind veneration for the Law of Moses have 
heard it patiently? Would they not all, at first 
certainly, have treated it with scorn, and would 


there not have been left some marks of this scorn- | , 
| another ; 


ful treatment upon the pages of the New Testa- 
ment! Such we find was the case in all other 
important instances of innovation upon Jewish 
doctrine and custom in regard to the admission 
of the Gentiles to Christian privileges. 

Also, after this, the question whether circum- 
cision was a necessary condition of admission in- 
to the Christian Church. How plainly can we 
trace the workings of the Jewish mind upon 
these subjects in the writings of the Apostle 


Paul! We find page after page of his Epis- 


could not both worship the one true God and | tles full of these subjects. It was evidently not 


acknowledge Jesus Christ to be Lord of all.” 


It is also, I believe, generally acknowledged, 
that this doctrine is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment, or at least there are several able writers 
who have admitted this, among whom are Drs. 
South and Campbell, and Bishops Burnet and 
Beverage: also, if 1 am not mistaken,—Prof. 
Stuart of the Andover Theological Seminary. 


‘There are, it is true, many passages which are | 


still brought forward from this source to prove | 
the Deity of Christ. But this is, properly | 
speaking, wholly a separate inquiry, as is also | 
that concerning the personality and Deity of the | 
Holy Spirit. For though one should succeed,— 
if this were possible,—in proving from the 
Scriptures that Christ is God, and that the Holy | 
Spirit is God, yet unless at the same time, and 
by the same divine rule, it were proved that 
these with the Father, in some mysterious and 
unaccountable way make but one God,—the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not proved ; it has only 
been proved that the Bible teaches that there are 
It must then, I think, be admitted 
by all candid minds that the Trinity is not a doc- 
trine of the Old Testament. 


three Gods. 


till after much controversy that the true Chris- 
tian way was established upon these points, 
Should we not look for a similar controversy 
before the new and difficult doctrine of the Trin- 
ity could be established? Surely this could not 


have been /ess repulsive to the Jew than the oth- 
} 


i doctrines concerning circumeision and the 
| universality of the Christian religion. 


What then shall be said, and what becomes 
of the Trinity as a doctrine of scripture, when it 
is found that there are ut three passages that 
can with any show of reason, be brought forward 
from the New Testament in its support? Nay, 
that there are but fwo genuine ones, that in 
1 John v. vii. being acknowledged by all trust- 
worthy authority as spurious, aud that neither of 
the two remaining ones [Matt. xxviii. 19 and 
2 Cor. xiii, 14] contain any thing like a decisive 
assertion, or a clear statement of the doctrine. 
Yet such are the facts in the case. Itis upon 
these passages alone that any considerable de- 
gree of reliance is placed as direct proof of the 
At least it must be ad- 
| mitted by all, that if it is not taught in these pas- 


doctrine in question. 


But if any one | sages it is not taught at all, i. e. in a plain and 


should still insist to the contrary, I would ask | rect manner. Let each one look at these pas- 


him to explain this one fact. of history ,—that 


the Jews from our Savior’s time to the -—e 


day have uniformly rejected this doctrine. You 


sages and decide for himself whether they are 
sufficient foundation upon which to rest a doc- 
trine like that of the Trinity. For my own part 


cannot find a Trinitarian Jew, and were you to |I have no serious doubt whatever upon the sub- 


attempt the conversion of an intelligent one of 


this people to Christianity, it is very likely that | 


he would urge as one of his principal objections, 
the impessibility of believing in the Trinity. 
Now, it is not my argument, that because 
this doctrine is not a doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, it cannot be of the New ; nor 
yet, because it is a mystery, and apparently op- 
posed to our reason, that, therefore, it canuot be 
true; for we all know that there are many 
things which at first sight’ appear unreasonable, 
but which are unquestionably true. But I do 
Insist that these considerations entitle us to look 
for the most clear and undoubted revelation of 
the doctrine in the New Testament, before as 
Christians we are bound io receive it among the 
articles of our faith. Nay more, we cannot be 
justified in receiving the doctrine without the 


most clear and overpowering evidence of this 
kind. If it is wholly a new doctrine, and if it is 


so difficult of conception and belief, that reason 
is obliged to give it up in confusion and despair 
it should be taught very plain indeed by Christ 
and his Apostles if we are to receive it as true. 
Che proofs should be of sach an unquestionable 


| 


ject. 

Some may indeed call it an essential doctrine, 
supposing that all must be eternally ruined who 
|reject it. For my own part I have no fears upon 
I fear not in the least the Divine 
| displeasure for rejecting this doctrine, but I 


should fear much to receive it on so slight and 
| uncertain evidence. 


| this point, 





THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

How simply and beautifully has Abdel Kader 
of Ghilon, impressed us with love of truth, in a 
story of his childhood. After stating the visios 
which made him entreat of his mother to allow 
him to go to Bagdad and devote himself to God 
he thus proceeds : ; 

**] informed her of what I had seen, and she 
wept; then taking out eighty dinars, she told 
me that I had a brother, half of that was all my 
inheritance ; she made me swear, when she gave 
it to me, never to tell a lie, and afterwards bade 
me farewell, exclaiming, ‘*Go, my son, I con- 
sign thee to God; we shall not meet until the 
day of judgment.”? I went on well, till I came 
near Hamadam, when our Sofillah was plundered 
by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me ‘‘what 
I had done?” | Forty dinars, said I, are sewed 





character as should enable the believer to 
say, ‘‘I know that this doctrine which I hold is 
“ery mysterious and difficult one. Reason is 
no help forme in its defence, but rather goes 
0% me. But the proofs from God’s Holy 
ord are so clear and overpowering that I can- 
not resist them.”? 
Another consideration which goes to show 
that the Trinity, in order to be received as an 
mary of Christian faith, should be set forth in 
‘“ vase, With peculiar clearness and force, 
ition 4 sats ave already seen that the doctrine 
ni den o be / of God is taught in the most 
. Xplicit terms throughout both the Old 


under my garments. The fellow laughed, 
thinking no doubt, [ was jokidg with him.— 
‘‘What have you got?’’ said another. I gave 
him the same answer. When they were divid- 
ing the spoil, I was called to an eminence where 
the chief stood. “What property have you got, 
my little fellow?” said he. ‘J have told two of 
your people already,” I replied, “I have forty di- 
nars sewed in my garments!’? He ordered them 
to be ripped open, and found my money. ‘And 
how came you,’’ said he, in surprise, ‘‘to declare 
so pear viet had been so carefully conceal- 
ed?” ause, I replied, I will not be false to 
my mother, to whom I have promised I will nev- 
eriellalie! ‘Child,’’ said the robber, “hast 
thou such a sense of duty to thy mother at thy 
years, and am insensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to my God'—Give me thy hand, in- 





and New Testaments. It is repeated upon al- 


nocent boy,” he continued, ‘that I may swear 


repentance upon it.” He did so. His follow- 
ers were all alike struck with the scene. ‘*You 
have been our leader in guilt,” said they to their 
chief, ‘‘be the same in the path of virtue;” and 
they instantly, at his order, made a restitution of 
their spoil, and vowed repentance on his hand.”’ 
[History of Persia. 








JOHN FOSTER. 


{We protest generally against long articles in a 
newspaper. But sometimes subjects of great 
interest come up, which cannot be despatched in 
a single column, and unless we allow an article 
of considerable length to appear, we must either 
give up-the subject entirely or treat it only in the 
most fragmentary way. In such cases we can- 
not hegitate as to the course which our readers 
would prefer. } 
| We give below in a condensed form a part of 
an article from the North British Review, which 
we have read with unusual interest. John Fos- 
ter was one of the strong writers of his age, and 
the place which he has held with the religious 
public makes it fitting, apart from any particular 
interest in the article itself, that some account of 
him should appear in our journal.] 


‘*Like all who indeed think, and who muse 
painfully upon the mysteries of the system in 
which they find themselves placed, Foster early 
doubted concerning many things ordinarily held, 
in his connexion, to be true, and some such 

ints of belief he continued to reject to the last. 
He wandered not, however, from the precincts 
of serious faith—faith in Christianity ; add no 
reader of the letters and the journal can hesitate 
to admit that a deep, a sulemn conviction of the 
reality of things unseen and eternal—a convic- 
tion meekly submissive always to the testimony 
of Scripture—possessed his mind, and governed 
it. Besides that the high moral tone of his char- 
acter, and the grandeur of his imagination, held 
him ever near to the radiant centre of truth, his 
mind wanted entirely the scientific rudiment, and 
therefore he was never in peril of skepticism. If 
he disbelieved some things which others believed, 
it was not from disbelief that he did so; but rath-- 
er from an overpowering belief—a vivid sense of 
certain truths which were seemingly incompati- 
ble with such and such articles of an orthodox 
creed. ‘There are men, and many such, who be- 
lieve everything firmly, precisely because they 
believe nothing deeply. - They doubt nothing, 
because they never ask themselves what their 
belief includes and implies; and if only they 


friend had, as it seems, with a faithful but over- 
done severity, called him to account on the ques- 
tion of evangelie piety; in reply, and with a 
child-like humility, he pleads his own cause, 
(Letter XXIX.) and makes an ample profession 
of sufficient orthodoxy—a profession, we confi- 
dently think, which, although Dr. Gill might 
perhaps have spurned it, St. Paal would have 
accepted with tears of love. To the same pur- 
pose—we need not cite it—is a letter to his tu- 
tor, Dr. Faweett, (XX XIII) breathing a tender 
conscientic , and an ingenious warmth. 
But at this period, and just before his reputation 
had set-him safe from such aanoyances, he was 
paying the penalty, or was e ting every mo- 
ment to be called upon to pay it, which is exact- 
ed always, by narrow sects, from an individual, 
beneath their sway, who is suspected of daring 
to keep a soul and mind of his own. 

It is a vexation to find, and we must infer it, 
from the tone of Foster’s expostulations, that his 
friend Hughes, candid and kind-hearted as he 
was, had given in to this prejudice of the sect, 
and, while much his inferior intellectually, was 
treating him in something like a supercilious 
manner, as a man compromised by suspicion of 
the plague, and who should, therefore, keep 
himself off from clean folks. Foster does not 
resent this unworthy treatment; he only says, 
‘**You do not understand me.”’ Hughes could 
not fully—although somewhat more than did the 
good folks assembling in the vestry of Battersea 
Meeting House on ‘‘a week evening,” under- 
stand the man who, with a discriminating sense 
of his individual character, and without arro- 
gance, notes it himself, that he holds easier cor- 
respondence with God, than with his fellows. 

‘*(In the vestry of Battersea Meeting, during 
evening service.) Most emphatic feeling of my 
individuality—my insulated existence—except 
that close and interminable connexion, from the 
very necessity of existence, with the Deity. To 
the continent of human nature, 1 am a small 
island near its coast ; to the Divine existence, I 
am a small peninsula.’’—P. 183, Journal (434.) 

Ata prayer-meeting the ‘‘peninsular’’ rela- 
tionship is naturally uppermost in his thoughts : 
—in a party, the ‘‘insular.’’ 

** How often have I entered a room with the 
embarrassment of feeling that all my motions, 
gestures, postures, dress, &c. &c., &c., were 
critically appreciated and self-complacently con- 
demned, but, at the same time, with the bold 
consciousness that the inquisition could reach no 
further. 1 have said with myself, ‘ My charac- 
ter, that is the man, laughs at you behind this 
veil; I may be the devil for what you can tell, 
and you would not perceive neither if I were an 
angel of light.’’—Vol. i., p. 206. 

What was needed (early discipline and inter- 
course with persons of highly-cultured minds, 











could, for a moment, get a glimpse of the interi- 
or of a mind like Fuster’s—if they could creep | 
into his bosom, they would come away bereft of | 
a third of their ‘‘articles.”” Foster believed, as | 
superior natures in an upper world believe ; and 
he, on-earth, doubted, just where they, in heav- 
en, veil their faces with their wings. 

Whatever shocked or countervailed the pow- 
erful impulses and genuine instincts of his soul, 
he cast from him as utterly to be rejected.— 
Christians should love each other; but, alas! 
church members too often ‘bite and devour one 
> and the inference with him is instan- 
taneous—not that church members should be ad- 
monished and reformed, but that churches are nu- 
isances, and should be dissolved, one and all ! 
On the occasion of a violent dissension between 
two religious societies, which came under his 
immediate notice, he speaks of obtaining plenty 
of confirmation, if he had needed it, of his old 
opinion, that churches are useless.and mischiev- 
ous institutions, and the sooner they are dissolved 
the better. * * * He believed that there| 
was more of appearance than of reality in the | 
union of church-membership; and that at all 
eveuts, its benefits were greatly overrated. With | 
the exception of public worship and the Lord's | 
supper, he was averse to everything institutional 
in religion. He never administered, nor even 
witnessed, in mature life, (it is believed,) the or- 
dinance of baptism, and was known to entertain 
doubts respecting its perpetuity. In writing to 
a friend, (Sept. 10, 1828) he says :—‘‘I have 
long felt an utter loathing of what bears the gen- 
eral denomination of the church, with all its par- 
ties, contests, disgraces, or honors. My wish 
would be little less than the dissolution of all 
church institutions, of all orders and shapes , that 
religion might be set free, as a grand spiritual 
and moral element, no longer clogged, perverted, 
and prostituted by corporation forms and princi- 
ples.”’—Vol. i., p. 61. 

* * * 





” * . 


Foster’s proper sphere was that vast region 
wherein there is neither pathway nor rest for the 
foot of man—a region into which every serious 
and reflective mind makes an excursion early in 
its course, and from which calm and well-order- 
ed minds presently retire trembling, and forbid- 
ding themselves any renewed endeavors to pen- 
etrate iis awful gloom. 

‘*] sometimes fall into profound musings on 
the state of this great world—on the nature and 
the destinies of man, on the subject of the ques- 
tion, ‘ What is truth?” The whole hemisphere 
of contemplation appears inexpressibly strange 
and mysterious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, 
forest after forest, and alps upon alps! It is in 
vain to declaim against skepticism. 1 feel with 
an emphasis of conviction and wonder, and re- 
gret, that almost all things are involved inshade, 
that many things are covered with thickest dark- 
ness, that the number to which certainty belongs 
is small. * * * 1 hope to enjoy ‘the sunshine 
of the other world.’ One of the very few things 
that appear to me not doubtful, is the truth of 
Christianity in general; some of the evidences 
of which I have lately seen most ably stated by 
Archdeacon Paley in his book on the subject.’’— 
Vol. i. p. 89. 

Not merely did’he hold fast his profession as 
a Christian, amid these cheerless musings, but, 
even while indulging them without restraint, he 
became more and more decisive in his adoption 
of the most serious form of theological belief. 
Writing from Chichester to bis parents, March 
25, 1799, where he was surrounded with a dead- 
ening heterodoxy, he says:— : 

‘*My opinions are more Calvinistic than when 
I first came here ; so much so as to be in direct 
hostility with the leading principles of belief in 
this society. The greatest part of my views 
are, I believe, accurately Calvinistic. My opin- 
ion respecting future punishments is an excep- 
tion.”’—Vol. i., p. 99. 

Similar professions occur elsewhere, and they 
are entitled to the most entire confidence. Minds 
of less compass, clearness, and depth than his, 
and equally addicted to meditation, very usually 
run off into mysticism, gnosticism, pantheism as 
their place of repose. Foster’s was too pro- 
found not to know well that these several illu- 
sions serve to alleviate nothing, to solve nothing, 
to illuminate nothing; that they are vapors which 
may indeed show bright and gaudy colors when 
seen ata great distance, but in the bosom of 
which, if one enters them, there is nothing but 
chill and gloom. By the aid of those moral in- 
stincts which attach to a great mind, he kept 
himself anear te the etfulgeet source of light and 
heat, although ‘‘clouds and darkness are round 
about it.” 

His letters to his ‘honored parents”’ exhibit, 
with a sort of boyish simplicity, and continue to 
do so even after he had passed the meridian of 
life, the interior of his soul, as a devout Chris- 
tian, Those addressed to his early and most 
congenial friend, the late accomplished Joseph 
Hughes, take, as might be supposed, a higher 
tone, and they beautifully develope that which 
the former ont indicated, namely, the deepest 
reverence toward God, the most ardent desires 
for Christian advancement and usefulness, and 
a readiness,.the very opposite of the skeptical 
feeling, to bow to the undoubted testimony of 








Scripture when once it is ascertained. His 


might perhaps have supplied the deficiency) was 
such a rectification of his piety as would have 
rendered it less imaginative, and such an invig- 
oration of the social affections as would have 
brought his piety into combination with benevo- 
lence: too far the one overlaid and stifled the 
other. Nevertheless the yearnings of the social 
affections, intense and tender, meet the eye 
everywhere in Foster's journal. 

“Why is this being, that looks at me and 
talks, whose bosom is warm, and whose nature 
and wants resemble my own, necessary to me? 
This kindred being whom [ love, is more to me 
than all yonder stars of heaven, and than all the 
inanimate objects on earth. Delightful necessi- 
ty of my nature! But to what a world of dis- 
appointments and vexations is this social feeling 
liable, and how few are made happy by it in any 
such degree as I picture to myself and long for !”’ 
—Vol. i. p. 228. 

Foster felt himself insulated in general society 
from a cause analagous to that whicl: insulates a 
man ina foreign Jand; for there was no medi- 


/um between himself and the beings around him ; 
| and the forced endeavors made to break through 


the obstruction serve only to confirm his resolu- 
tion not to repeat the attempt. ‘Spent part of 
an hour in company with a handsome young 
woman and a friecdly little cat. The young 
woman was ignorant and unsocial. I felt as if I 
could more easily make society of the cat.” The 
inference that he was not social, because his be- 
havior and habits were those of a recluse, would 
have been as erroneous as the supposition that 
he had no sense of the beautiful in nature, be- 
eause his practice was—even when residing in 
the midst of scenery the most agreeable—to 
shut himself up for weeks, nay months, treading 
the boards of a dingy and dusty attic, to and fro, 
many miles every day. In the enjoyment of 
abundant animal energy— with the most absolute 
command of his time—unquestioned by any one, 
the very man who, when abroad, would stand an 
hour fixedly gazing at a tree, and to whom a 
tour in Wales afforded unutterable delight, freely 
imprisoned himself in a garret through a large 
portion of his best years! An inconsistency 
seemingly so strange, may no doubt, in good 
part be attributed to constitutional animal indo- 
lence; perhaps in part to his dread of encoun- 
tering on the way—just at the corner of a street, 
or, worse still, midway on a field path, where a 
turn off could not be effected—some worthy 
biped with whom he must have exchanged (ter- 
rible annoyance) a few phrases of civility! But 
besides ; as Foster shunned common society be- 
eause his converse with himself afforded him a 
higher enjoyment than he could derive from inter- 
course with others, sv he shut himself in his attic, 
even during the most splendid seasons, because 
the luxuries of the imagination—luxuries purely 
intellectual—were more exquisite than the pri- 
mary, or elementary gratifications, which the 
mind admits direct from the eye. 
* . * * * 

Happily the social element—in few bosoms 
of greater intensity than in his—was at Jength 
rescued from extinction by the opening of the 
conjugal and parental affections. Had it not 
been so, the writer of passages such as the fol- 
lowing might have ended in actually becoming 
—what he had long been erroneously calling 
himself—-‘a misanthrope.”” Let those take 
warning who indulge sentiments, at first for the 
mere sake of intellectual excitement, but by 
which, at length, they are mastered. ‘This sort 
of moody luxary is, in truth, always a perilous 
sporting with the demon—it is a tempting of 
Satan :— 

“J should nauseate the place (Frome) if] bad 
been habituated to it acentury. At first I felt 
an intense loathing; I hated ye! house, timber, 
stone, and brick in the town, and almost the very 
trees, fields, and flowers in the country round.— 
1 have indeed long since lost all attachment to 
this world as a locality, and shall never regain it. 
Neither, indeed, for this do I care; we shall 
soon leave it forever. * * * I now seldom, 
comparatively, think of politics; when I do, it is 
with a hatred of the prevailing system, which 
becomes but more intense by time.’’—Vol. i., 

. 304, 

. ‘When I see people good and sensible, I am 
glad of it for their sake, not for my own,” This 
is precisely the indication of a mind’s having 
reached the line of demarcation between the 
world of love and the world of unove, or hatred. 
He who has actually passed that border—in the 
wane direction, is not “glad,” even for “their 
8 ,”? when he encounters those who are dis- 
tinguished by wisdom and goodness;—not glad, 
for he writhes, stung with his own venom. He 
who lives on the bright side of the border is glad, 
not severally, as if first for his own sake, and 
then for theirs, but with a suffused, indiscrimin- 
ating joyousness, the same in element as that of 
a brighter world, where there is a ‘fulness of 
joy,’’ in whieh all that is restrictive is drowned. 
Foster’s character was in very great danger at 
this period; yet a hopeful revulsion seems to 
have commenced—a symptom, or an incidental 
cause of which was a returning converse with 
nature. », 

“J have done more justice to the beautiful 
season this year than in many former ones; for 
I have taken many solitary walks, and, with a 


book and pencil in my hand, have done my best 
to catch all the ideas, images, objects, and re- 
flections that the most beautiful aspects and 
scenes of nature could supply. 
some consequence to me, if I am to write again, 
to assemble as many natural facts and images as 
possible, to supply what may be called coljors to 
writing. I must increase the stock, or else I 
shall soon be out, as 1 have expended a great 
deal of material on what is already written. 

‘Into company [ cannot actually take this 
book and pencil, but I endeavor to seize fast 
every remarkable circumstance, and each disclo- 
sure of character that I witness, and then, when 
I return to my room, they go down by dozens 
into my book. I keep to my text on the subject 
of forming new friendships; I am quite too old 
for it. When I see people good and sensible, I 
am glad of it for their sake, not for my own.’’— 
Vol. i., p. 324. 

**I never have been more enchanted with a 
summer since I left whatever part of creation or 
chaos I lived in in former ages, and came to this 
our green orb. J took frequent solitary walks; 
even as matter of duty, I did it sometimes, when 
the attraction of pleasure might have failed to 
overcome my great indisposition to move. Those 
walks were commonly in the retired fields and 
woody lanes, of which I found a number this 
last summer in this neighborhood, some of them 
very beautiful, as well as extremely quiet.— 
There are, besides, two or three extremely 
beautiful valleys not far from this town. As to 
the town itself, 1 do not know whether I told 
you how much I nauseate it; but no length of 
time would ever cure my loathing of it. But 
sweet nature! I have conversed with her with 
inexpressible luxury; I have almost worshipped 
her. A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has been 
enough to kindle a delightful train of ideas and 
emotions, and sometimes to elevate the mind to 
sublime conceptions. When the autumn stole 
on, I observed it with the most vigilant atten- 
tion, and felt a pensive regret to see those forms 
of beauty, which tell that all the beauty is going 
soon to depart. One autumnal flower (the white 
convolvulus) excited very great interest, by re- 
calling the season that I spent at Chichester, 
where I happened to be very attentive to this 
flower, and once or twice, if you recollect, en- 
deavored to draw it with the pencil. I have at 
this moment the most lively image of my doing 
this, and of the delight I used to feel in looking 
at this beautiful flower in the hedges of those 
paths and fields with which both you andJ are 
so well acquainted.’’—Vol. i., p. 333. 

This returning converse with nature was a 


sort of anastomosing in his moral constitution; 


for it maintained a vital connection with his so- 
cial system, afier the trunk arteries of love and 
fellewship had been, or seemed to be, severed. 
Whoever, with a genuine delight, still relishes 
green fields and flowers, should be treated as re- 
coverable to humanity. So important, therefore, 
in education is the culture of tastes. which, 
among the ill influences of after life, may, when 
thermaselves refreshed, become the channels for 
couveying refreshment to the better affections of 
the soul. 

At length, however, those channels of the 
heart through which lite’s blood flowed feebly to 
sustain the social sentiments, became invigorat- 
ed by a thorough reanimation of the loving fac- 
ulty. Foster was soon to be united to the wom- 
an of his choice—a companion ‘‘mete for him” 
—an intellectualist, and one, we should presume, 
very much of his own order—even the ** Friend”’ 
to whom the Essays were addressed. It is cu- 
rious to hear him, a few weeks previous to his 
marriage, greeting the spring in new strains of 








pleasure. Heretofore, it was not the verdant 
glories of June that could avail to entice him 
from his lumber room; but now, behold him! 
within a mile of the ‘‘nauseated” Frome, thus 
revelling amid the beauties, not of June, not of 
May, not of April, but of March, and even of 
the first week in March:— 


Frome, March 3, 1808. 

‘Yes! the spring does open upon me with a 
fascination which I have not felt before, notwith- 
standing that ] have often felt a kind of worship 
of nature on the return of that delightful season, 
with its flowers, birds, and genial gales. ‘This 
once | certainly do feel in its first indications a 
deeper charm than I did even in my youth, when 
I was as full of fancy and sentiment as any poet. 
For several years I have been much less suscep- 
tible of the vernal impressions, and have consid- 
ered myself as advancing fast towards the state 
of feeling which I recollect P , a few years 
since, described himself to me as having reached 
—the state of feeling no impression at all. And 
no doubt it is from the new and adventitious 
cause, that I have felt such luxury in the beauti- 
ful days which we have had for a week past.’’ 
—Vol. i., p. 352. 

This marriage—he was then in his thirty- 
seventh year—appears to have been thoroughly 
a happy one; nor was it rendered otherwise by 
the personal sufferings and the domestic sorrows 
that attended the lapse of years. It occurred 
just time enough in his history to save Foster 
trom the miserable fate which had seemed to 
threaten him—that of being eaten alive by his 
own cyclopean and pampered imagination. Far 
more happy now than heretofore, he could, and 
did, without effort, put himself in the way of 
those kindly sentiments towards himself, of 
which, spite of himself, his amiable qualities and 
real worth had made him the object. Some 
months after his marriage he visited Frome, and 
thus reports his reception :— 

“At Frome I was 1eceived with the most ani- 
mated kindness, both among the richer and 
poorer class of my acquaintance—a kindness to 
which I could not make an adequate return in 
the way of giving much of my company, as I 
had determined not to stay more than three days. 
I felt the propriety, even as a matter of appear- 
ance, of not being like a rambler from home, 
besides the impatience of affection to be again 
with my dear, domestic associate. I returned 
to her at the time I had determined, found her 
well, and was welcomed with inexpressible ten- 
derness. The felicity of thus rejoining her 
seemed to me to exceed even the joy of being 
first united to her. Nearly four months have 
now elapsed since that time, and on both sides 
the affectionate complacency has very sensibly 
increased. We both every day express our 
gratitude tg Heaven for having given us to each 
other, and we hope that it will continue a cause 
of the most lively gratitude as long as we live, 
and also in a state after death. I most entirely 
believe that no man on earth has a wife more 
fondly affectionate, more anxious to promote his 
happiness, or more dependent for her own on his 
tenderness for her. In the greatest number of 
opinions, feelings, and concerns, we find our- 
selves perfectly agreed ; and when anything oc- 
curs on which our judgments and dispositions 
differ, we find we can discuss the subject with- 
out violating tenderness, or in the least losing 
each other’s esteem, even for a moment. Great- 
er trials of our mutual affection and respect than 
any that have yet occurred, will undoubtedly 
arise in the course of life, if it is considerably 
protracted ; but the experiment thus far has 
given us a stronger confidence in the perpetuity 
of tenderness and harmony than it was possible 
for us to have previously to any experiment at 
all.— Vol. i., p. 373. ” 

What would the now-vaunted ‘holy celibacy’’ 
have done for Foster! Had he lived in the 
times of its influence, he would doubtless have 

lunged into that horrible pit, and would there 

ave become a monster—not indeed of wicked- 
ness, but of misery. None but those who have 
dipped into the memoirs of monkery can under- 
stand, just ina case like Foster's, what is the 
infinite moral value of ordinary expressions such 
as these that follow. Writing soon after the 
birth of a son, he says :—‘‘Physically, the chap 
is deemed, I understand, as promising as his 
neighbors. My wife is still extremely well for 





full health and strength. It is she that I care 
fifty times more about than I should about any 
infant.’’ Nevertheless, he was not. the abstract- 


I have felt it ofjed, or the indifferent father which literature 


sometimes renders a man. Let the reader Jook 
to the Letters, which we cannot cite, relative to 
the illness and death of this son. Married life 
was a mew birth to Foster, and it overtook him 
precisely at the right moment ; for at length his 
mind had reached its maturity; he had firmly 
taken his place, too, in literature ; and those 
depths of thought he had plunged into, (enrich- 
ing his writings) which a man with a wife at 
his side—not being a Xantippe—is little likely 
to attempt ; and, moreover, the moody recluse 
was still in a state to be recoverable as a man, 
* * * * 


A beautiful texcure of Foster’s personal char- 
acter, and a very prominent one too, as well as 
an infallible criterion of the genuingness of his 
moral sentiments, is his filial piety. From the 
first to the last, and long after he had begun to 
call himself an old man, his letters to his ‘‘hon- 
ored parents,” if they do not conspicuously ex- 
hibit Ais intellect, yet are such as prove theirs to 
have been—their rank and education considered, 
of an unusual sort. Whac must that old woman 
have been, if indeed letters, such as some of 
those addressed by Foster to his then very aged 
mother, could have been intended by him to 
meet her level of thought! ‘These letters, con- 
joined with the pertinent fact that to the last, 
and through years when his income was narrow 
and precarious, he “contributed liberally to the 
support of his parents,”’ exhibit him in a light 
which sheds a steady effulgence upon his char- 
acter as a great writer and a man of genius. 

‘“My wife and the brats are still well,’”’ he 
says ; and “*papa,”’ having in his nature all the 
needfu] elements of paternal philosophy, early 
learned to agjust his habits to his new position. 

‘Those brats are just now making a great 
noise, and running about to make themselves 
warm, in the house under me. I have noticed 
the curious fact of the difference of the effect of 
what other people’s children do and one’s own. 
In the situations I have formerly been in, any 
gieat noise and racket of children would have 
extremely incommoded me if I wanted to read, 
think, or write. But 1 never mind as to any 
such matter of convenience how much din is 
made by ¢hese brats, if it is not absolutely in the 
room where I am at work, When I am with 
them, I am apt to make them, and join in mak- 
ing them, make a still bigger vaniale and noise, 
so that their mother sometimes complains that 
we all want whipping together. As to liking 
freaks and vivacity, 1 do not feel myself much 
older than I was twenty years since. 1 have a 
great dislike to all stiff, and formal, and unnec- 
essary gravity. If it were not so, I should be 
to children quite an old man, and could have no 
easy companionship with them. It must be a 
great evil for parents to have with their children 
an immovable, puritanical solemnity, especially 
when the disproportion in age is so unusually 
great as in my case. But I feel no tendency to 
this; of course, to avoid it is no matter of effort 
or self-denial.’’—Vol. i. p. 387. 

[To be Continued.] 








EXTRACTS FROM MR. GREENWOO0D’S JOUR- 
N 


M: Greenwood being obliged to leave his par- 
ish in consequence of ill health, went to England 
in May, 1820. From his journal, just published 
among his Miscellaneous writings we make a few 
detached extracts. 

WRENTNALL IN WALES. 


June 20. In this retreat I have spent several 
days, and in delightful society. I have a horse 
at my service, on whose back I explore the coun- 
try in all directions. The people so far as I nave 
seen them, are moral, contented, civil and oblig- 
ing. ‘Ihey attend the parish church regularly, 
where their behavior is decent and devout, and 
bring their children with them, who are all put 
together and instructed to read the responses 
clearly and correctly. They are far more humble 
in their manners than the American country -peo- 
ple; and when they accost you in the road it is 
with a respectful manner, with hat in hand, and 
not with a familiar aod of equality, as is the case 
with the New England farmer, if he thinks it 
worth his while to accost you at all. There is 
such a thing as being civil without being servile, 
I know; butit struck me that the bow of the poor 
man in England to a gentleman was rather too 
low to be made to a being of the same order in 
the creation as himself; and though I am dispos- 
ed to think that the poor man in America is often 
more pert than is becoming, 1 would rather see 
him err on this side than on the other. Wealth 
and talents must always make an aristocracy in 
society, let the form of government be what it 
will, and they must alwayscommand as much 
respect as is their due; the only fear is that they 
may exactmore. There is by no means so wide 
a difference made by nature in our race, that a 
tithe uf mankind are to be looked up to as gods 
and the nine other parts to be spit upon as dogs; 
and therefore it is, that I dislike to see a man 
exhibit the least symptom of forgetting his man- 
hood and the respect which he should pay to his 
own self. Iam no Jeveller. I am sure that the 
head should think and govern, and the hands and 
feet work and walk, because God and nature in- 
tended these to be their proper offices. I dread 
a mob; but even the excesses of a mob are but 
the uneducated and misdirected impulses of a 
high and natural feeling, which becomes danger- 
ous and dreadful only because it wants the means 
of education and direction, and bursts forth with , 
fury because it suffersan ignominious, galling 
and unnatural confinement. Thus it is in the 
republic of America we have no tear of mobs, 
in the monarchies of England and France they 
are under constant apprehension from their viv- 
lence, In the formercountry, the constitution of 
sociel} gives to every man as much importance 
as he ought to have, and generally speaking, as 
much as he wants; while, under the latter gov- 
ernments, the low are perpetually envying the 
high for distinctions which the high are deter- 
mined to withhold from them. Though I think 
what I have said is in general true, yet I do not 
mean to apply it too strictly to the pecple among 
whom I now reside. They certainly appeared, 
as I have observed, to be contented, and, though 
civil not servile. J was led into the above re- 
marks by the difference which I observed be- 
tween their manners and those of my country- 
men—a difference which becomes wider and more 
remarkable when we carry our reflections from 
the calmness of a sequestered village to more 
extensive scenes of action, and fields where the 
passions are more severely provoked and more 
frequently roused. 


* * * ” * 


é BIRMINGHAM. 


July 23. I was introduced yesterday to the 
Rev. James Yates, one of the ministers of the 
New Meeting, and one who, by his ‘‘ Vindication 
of Unitarianism,’’ in reply to Mr Wardlaw, has 
proved himself worthy of succeeding tothe pulpit 
of the learned and virtuous, though persecuted 
Dr. Priestly. He is quite youthful in his ap- 
nee, has a habit of withdrawing his eyes 
m you and casting them on the ground, and is 
rather reserved and silent in conversation. te 
invited me to breakfast with him this morning: T 
went, and after our repast, he took me with 
it being Sunday, to church.. The only . 
mental tablet in the meeting house 1s a 
memory of Dr Priestly. It is a plain seorratten 
inserted in the wall, beating an excellent emp 
tion, which I was told came from the pen 
Dr. Parr. At the bottom of the tablet is a me- 
dallion with a head of Dr. 





the time, and I hope will soon be restored to her 
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-| pearance of my sole com 


ion, inside, bespoke 
him a clergyman of the Establishment; ard so he 
turned out to be. He was very affable and com- 
municative, and appeared to be possessed of lib- 
eral feelings and an enlightened mind. He point- 
ed out to me the house of Dr. Priestly, or rather 
a house which stood on the same site with that 
which was demolished by the Birmingham mob. 
He was in Birmingham at the time of this out- 
rage and spoke of it as an abominable and dis- 
graceful event, but tried to excuse what cannot 
be excused. He said that the active participa- 
tors in the riot were but few in number; and he 
conld only attribute their not being checked and 
dispersed sooner than they were, to a stupor 
which seized the magistrates, and which often 
will seize upon the energies of the best disposed. 
There were faults to be pardoned, he added, on 
both sides; agg he had no doubt but that the high 
existing state of political excitement and the ex- 
ultation which was manifested by Dr.. mg ee f 
and his friends, at the successes of the Frenet 

Revolution, were, more than his religious princi- 
ples, the cause of that odium whieh produced 
such lamentable results. He had always enter- 
tained the highest esteem and respect for the 
character and talents of Dr. P., and was on the 
footing of intimaey with him, although they had 
been engaged in a theological controversy. He 
was much younger than the Doctor, when he 
ventured to write against him, and, though there 
were many things in his pieces which only youth 
could excuse, he thought that the Doctor handled 
him much too roughly. He told me that, going 
to see Dr. Priestley one day, he was shown into 
his library: the table was'covered with open folios 
and the desk with quires of manuscript, butthe Dr. 
was not there. He opened a door which led from 
the library and beheld the object of his visit, with 
an apron tied rpund his waist, covered with smoke 
and ‘perspiration, and surrounded by alembics, 
blowpipes, and all the apparatus of a laboratory. 
‘‘Bless me,” exclaimed Mr B., *‘how is it, Dr. 
that, with all your stady in your library, and all 
your philosophical investigations here, you can 
find time to write as you do against us orthodox!” 
““O,’’ said the Doctor, ‘I set apart an hour in 
the morning and an hour in the evening just to 
tease you a little.”’ 

a * * e e @ J 


I can only remember that I saw a collection of 
pictures, which was worthy being the gift of a 
nation to its favorite, and that this collection was 

articularly riclf in the productions of Rubens.— 
Fret there was one, which, among all the rest, 
attracted and rivited my attention, and on which 
I continued to gaze and gaze, while my clock- 
work conductor was describing pictures to him- 
self in another part of the house. It was one of 
those beautiful things in the world which we 
congratulate ourselves on having seen, which we 
lay by in the choice places of our memory, to 
help make up its pleasures and enrich its stores, 
to which we love to return, on which we delight 
to dwell, and which ever brings a most precious 
and holy feeling in its company. It was a Ma- 
donna, by Carlo Dolce. Sweet indeed, was the 
imagination which pictured to itself so sweet a 
creation, and sweet was the touch of that pencil 
which could transfer it to the canvass, and show 
it to the world. The virgin’s face was more than 
beautiful, it was heavenly; and there was no need 
of the circle of stars over her head, to prove that 
the painter worshiped her, The fingers were 
most delicately rounded and tapered, the mould- 
ing of the hand was perfect, and the raised eyes 
had a humid light in them which I had never ob- 
served in any picture before. It was such a 
form, in short, as we never expect on earth, and 
such asis only brought by fancy in her most 
propitious dreams and to her most favored vota- 
ries. 

* « * sd 2 * * 

Between the works of men of different coun- 
tries, different ages, and different persuasions, 
there is a difference as wide; but men themselves 
are stil! the same. In the splendid arches, and 
with the affecting service of the cathedral, there 
is not a whit more of genuine piety and elevation 
of thought than there is beneath the plain roof 
and with the plainer service of the meeting-house 
or the convention. Go not, therefore, into one of 
these glorious edifices with the expectation of 
joining in the worship of the Almighty, with 
those Whose hearts are melted and whose minds 
are exalted by every sublime association and aid 
in the performance of their holiest duty; for you 
will still meet with the indifferent, the trifling, 
the vain, the worthless and the worldly; and as 
the fat monk and the trim baron muttered and 
kneeled there in days long gone, so you will find 
the dull priest and the dandy gentleman, preach- 
ing, and praying, and chanting there still. 








RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 
BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


‘It cannot be denied that there is a great dif- 
ference now. Not that Christians may not be 
found in many sects, and copiously in some, 
with whom the old devout habit is maintained in 
all integrity ; of whose existence it is a simple 
and sincere ingredient : who still find an open 
door between heaven and earth, and pass in and 
out with free and earnest heart. But these rep- 
resent the characteristic spirit of a former, rather 
than of the present age. The sentiments of our 
own times every where betray the growing en- 
croachments of the ontward upon the inward life. 
This change is no fit subject for unmixed com- 
laint ; much less must we desire to terrify men 
ike culprits, into alarm at their impiety, and an 
affected resumption of the ancient discipline.— 
Old ways of life are not thrown aside, until they 
become untrue; and when they have become 
untrue, their sanctity is gone ; though the usage 
of churches may plead for them, the laws of 
God are against them. Who can recommend 
prayer to one who has lost the heart to pray !— 
confession to one who is stricken by no peni- 
tence ’—the words of trust to one whose has 
gone into the darkness of Pate !---self-examina- 
tion to one who, in too fine a knowledge of what 
passes within, finds no power to do the duty 
without ? 
Still our days witness a recoil from the ex- 
treme inwardness of our forefathers’ religion ; 
human affections warm us more; human duties 
are nobler in our view ; social interests are of a 
deeper Moment ; and the whole scene of man’s 
visible life, no longer the mere vestibule of an 
invisible futurity, has a worth and dignity of its 
own, which philanthropy delights to honor, and 
only fanaticism can despise. For my own part 
I think the change a sign of nature’s restorative 
SS and see in it the stirrings of a new 
alth : even though partially brought about by 
temporary skepticism, I cannot deplore it, for it 
shows that the conscience cannot go on living in 
a pretence, but, in retreating from bee of “4 
which it doubts, gets ra _ . . be ee om 
it knows. In this are e. er 
new religion to replace the old; if re? divine. 
earnestness within us onl shifts —~ _ does not 
die, it matters little what mes Of ur were 
theology . and deep-hearted practical faithful- 
eniade ped separable long from true-thoughted 
a ee imi then that our revolt against the 
old spiritualism has come about in quite a natur- 
al way ; that it gyas fast going down into mere 
moral hypoc ia ; and that, to work the cure, 
it was inevitable that the world (as divines op- 
probiously term it,) i, ¢., the opportunities of 
action with a view to temporal good, whether 
rsonal or social, should reassert its sway. 
Like the sick physician, who cannot let his 
pulse alone or cease to late on his sensa- 
tions, Christendom, bewildered by its own deep 
knowledge of the human heart, kept too inquir- 
ing @ finger on the throbs of its emotions, and 
fanciedmany an action of healthy nature into a 
symptom of fatal disease; we ate not to find 
fault with the remedy of Providence—a turn out 
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resort to the plough, the leom, the ship, | at 
the arts by which it is given to man to make ba 
earth at once his subject and his friend. 
let us also admit that the outward life has s 
some time past tyrannized over Us ; extravagant- 
ly invading our private habits ; —— wed 
modes of thought and sentiment ; eaore ing ou 
eonsciousness of a spiritual nature ; an ae 
ing to us the reality of God. Let us p pind ms 
the Divine spirit is goae inte distance and s —* ge 
ness from us, and is hard to reach ; that soll ‘ 
brings no u e ceaverse, no ready we: 
secration ; that the things just next the ovens 
and understanding seem nearer to US ~ 44 
that teuch the soul ; thas the crowd and mpc 
are too close and constant upon us, confusing — 
better perceptions, and leading us apm or 
look round, sekdom to look up ; that the -” . 
the lainps has destroyed the midnight and p 
\iew ‘this deepotions of the outward over the 
inward life, this suppression of every attribute 
net immediately wantea for business or society, 
is a misfortune which every noble mind will as- 
suredly withstand. It is not right to live as if 
God were asleep, and Heaven only a murmur 
from his dreams. It should make some differ- 
ence to a man, whether his Creator be here in 
the present, or gone off into the t; whether 
he himself dwells in the hollow of a living hand, 
or, with nothing beyond him but necessity, 
siruggles for his place in a dead, rted world. 
And this difference will not be realized, ncr any 
lofty truth of character attained, by those who 
disown the claims of lonely thought and silence 
in religion. 

There is an act of the mind, natural to the 

earnest and the wise, impossible only to the 
sensual and the fool, healthful to all who are 
sincere, which has smal! place in modern usage, 
and which few can now distinguish from vacuity. 
Those who knew what it was called it medsta- 
tion. * * * Its view js not personal and 
particular, but universal and immense,—the 
sweep of the nocturnal telescope over the in- 
finitely great, not the insight of the solar muicro- 
scope into the infinitely small. It brings, not 
an intent self-consciousness and spiritual ego- 
tism, but almost a renunciation of individuality, 
a mingling with the universe, @ lapse of our 
little drop of existence into the boundlesss ocean 
of being. It does not find for us our place in 
the known world, but loses it for us in the un- 
known. It puts nothing clearly beneath our 
feet, but a vault of awful beauty above our 
head. It gives us no matter for criticism and 
doubt, but every thing for wonder and for love. 
It does not suggest indirect demonstration, but 
furnishes immediate perception of things divine, 
‘eye to eye with the saints, spirit to spirit with 
God, peace to peace with Heaven. In thus be- 
ing alone with the truth of things, and passing 
from shows-and shadows into communion with 
the everlasting One, there is nothing at all im- 
possible and out of reach. He is not faded or 
slow to bring his light, any more than his sun- 
shine, which is bright and swift as ever. He 
was no nearet to Christ on Tabor or in Geth- 
semane, than to us this day and every day. 
Neither the nature he inspires, nor his perennial 
inspiration, grows any older with the lapse of 
time ; every human being that is bern ‘is a first 
mao, fresh in this creation, and as open to Heav- 
en as if Eden were spread around him ; and ev- 
ery bleased kindling of faith and new sanctity 1s 
a touch of his spirit as living, a gift as immedi- 
ate from his exhaustless store of holy power, as 
the strength that befriended Christ in temptation, 
and the angel-calm that closed his agony. Is it 
not promised forever to the pure in heart that 
they shall see God? Let any true nan go into 
silence ; strip himself of all pretence, and sel- 
fishness, and sensuality and sluggishness of soul; 
lift off thought after thought, passion after pass- 
jon, till he reaches the inmost deep of all; re- 
member how short a time, and he was not at all; 
how short a time again, and he will not be here; 
open his window and look upon the night, how 
still its breath, how solemn its march,-how deep 
its perspective, how ancient its form of light; 
and think how little he knows except the per- 
petuity of God, and the mysteriousness of life ; 
and it will be strange if, he does not feel the 
Eternal Presence as close upon his soul, as the 
breeze upon his brow ; if he does not say, -‘‘O 
Lord art thou ever nearas this, and have I not 
known thee’—if the true proportions and the 
genuine spirit of life did not open his heart with 
infinite clearness, and show him the littleness of 
his temptations, and the grandeur of his trast. 
He is ashamed to have found weariness in toil 
so light, and tears where thére was no trial to 
the brave. He discovers with astonishment how 
small the dust that has blinded him, and from 
the heiyht of a quiet and holy love, looks down 
with incredulous sorrow on the jealousies and 
fears and irritations that have vexed his life. A 
mighty wind of Resolution sets in strong upon 
him and freshens the whole atmosphere of his 
soul ; sweeping down before it the light flakes 
of difficulty, till they vanish like snow upon the 
sea. He is imprisoned no more in a small com- 
partment of time, but belongs to an eternity 
which is now and here. The isolation of his 
separate spirit passes away ; and with the count- 
less multitude of souls akin to God, he is but a 
wave ef His unbounded deep. He is at one 
with Heaven, and hath found the secret place of 
the Almighty.”’ 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 























We believe that the prospects of truly liberal 
Christianity, have never been so good as at 
the present hour. But in using the expression, 
truly liberal Christianity, we do not confine our- 
selves to what is called Unitarianism. We hon- 
or the Catholic faith wherever we find it, and as 
it advances through all denominatious, we recog- 
nise the coming of that kingdom which is more 
to us than what is included under any single 
sectarian name. Wherever this element is 
found, tirere the reign of formalism and bigotry 
and cant is at an end, and selfishness and sin 
under their ten thousand disguises are detected 
and put to flight. 

Now, no one can compare the periodical reli- 
gious press with what it was fifteen years ago, 
without seeing how much the asperity of Theo- 
logical warfare has abated, and how much more 
kindly the style of expression between the differ- 
ent denominations now is than it was theu. 
We no longer stand in hostile attitudes towards 
each other. There is a greater approximation 
than formerly in religious opinion among the 
different Protestant sects, and the lessons of tol- 
eration we are beginning to understand much 
better than heretofore ; while there is a general 
disposition fo recognise something higher than 
opinion on contested points of Theology as the 
trae bond of Christian Union. In these respects 
things have greatly improved, and so far there 
has been a real and important development of 

- liberal Christianity. 

It is well for us to bear this in mind. If we 
looked solely to our own denomination we might 
be discouraged. True, there pever was a period 
when Unitarians had so many Churches as now, 
or when they had a more able and zealous min- 
istry, or so wide a field. But at the same time, 
here in Massachusetts, things are not as they 
were five and twenty years ago, when almost 
all the distinguished men of the State were Uni- 
tarians ;—when the literature, intelligence, pub- 
lic spirit, wealth and social influence were almost 
entirely on that side. Now the tendency is else- 
where, and the fashion, at least, if not the intel- 
ligence, of the community is setting decidedly in 

another direction. 
In part this may easily be acoounted for. Our 
views have ceased to attract by their novelty. 

















have been put forth and defended, by, in a mea- 
sure, exhausting the subject, have rendered it 
less attractive to young and ardent minds, who 
are now drawn off either by Rationalism, or by 
what is called the Pasey movement in the Epis- 
eopal Church. Many of the most zealous among 
eur young people, and who make the most stir 
and noise in the religious world, have been thus 
drawn away, and by their proselyting zeal and 
commotion, would give the impression that they 
are much more numerous and powerful than they 
are. 

In the meanwhile the great body of sober 
minded, considerate, substantial men, remain 
very much where they have been in times past, 
among the different Congregational denomina- 
tions; but in consequence of these eccentric move- 
ments to the opposite extremes, they have learned 
to lay less stress on extreme Theological opinions, 
to find themselves insensibly drawn to sympa- 
thise more strongly with each other, and to re- 
gard as more essential the central principles of 
Christian faith and duty, which are the true 
bond of union among Protestants. For instance, 
Unitarians, finding that they could not harmo- 
nise with those who renounce altogether the au- 
thority of Christ, have begun to review the 
grounds on which they had cried out so vehe- 
mently against the Intolerance of the Orthodox, 
who denounced as heretics, cast out from the 
pale of the true Church, with none among them 
duly authorised to administer the holy sacra- 
ments, have begun to consider whether they 
have not gone too far in denouncing and excom- 
municating others for opinion’s sake. The con- 
sequence has been, as we have stated above, a 
slight but decided approximation both in opinion 
and feeling. ‘They are not so widely separated 
from us as they have been. We are becoming 
more Evangelical, they more liberal; and, 
though we do not expect any formal union or 
public recognition on their part of our claims to 
be Christians, still the tone of feeling among 
them is evidently against the severe Church dis- 
cipline which has prevailed, while we are seek- 
ing a higher and more purely Christian faith. 
The great work, for which we and our fathers 
have so earnestly labored, is going on in their 
midst, and, if our Churches, as such, should be 
entirely disbanded and our ministers and Theolo- 
gical Schools, struck out of existence, the cause 
of liberal Christianity has so established itself 
in the hearts of the Orthodox denominations, 
that it must finally triumph. 

For this reason we look with much less anxiety 

than we otherwise should to the progress of our 
own sect. The work, which we were organized 
to do, those against whom we were once arrayed, 
are now doing for us, not perhaps with so clear 
an idea of the end proposed as we may have, 
but still they are going On with it, as if urged 
forward by the hand of Providence and the re- 
sistless tendency of the age. We gladly recog- 
nise these agencies, and though what they are 
doing may take from our importance as a de- 
nomination, it adds to the strength of our cause. 
If it should prevent the growth and multiplica- 
tion of our Churches, it is because those who 
have heretofore been driven by the dearth 
abroad to take refuge among us, may now find 
the bread they need elsewhere. 
In what we have said above, we have not al- 
luded to the niversalists and Christians, two | 
large and zealous denominations, differing from 
us in some points of doctrine, but professedly 
agreeing in the liberality of their aims ;—both 
resting on the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and denying the imposition of all creeds 
and all discipline, which may conflict with the 
freedom required by that great fundamental 
principle of our Protestant Religion. 





GOOD BOOKS. 


Books of practical piety we mean,—those 





—with the Calvinistic least, with the Episcopal 
more and with the Roman Catholic most of all. 
This is a branch of writing in which we, as a 
denomination, have done almost nothing. ‘The 
Formation of the Christian Character, is excel- 
lent as far as it goes, and as far as it pretends to 
go. It is full of useful precepts and rules for 
leading a religious life, and fills a most impor- 
tant place, but not the place, which a perfect 
book of the class that we have'fbeen speaking of 
ought to fill, and in respect to which no human 
production that we know of, satifies us. It must 
rest on a pure Theology, and yet not obtrude its 
Theological dogmas. It must be wise and prac- 
tical in its precepts ; but come to us as a loving 
companion, breathing into us the spirit of prayer 
rather than telling us how to pray. It must 
bring us into communion with Christ, encom- 
passing us as with the atmosphere of his love, 
till the world loses its hold on our affections, and 
our souls are wiapt in devout meditation or lift- 
ed up in prayer. Something of this spirit is to 
be found in Herbert’s poems, something in the 
holy raptures of Fenelon, and perhaps even 
more in The Imitation of Christ. But the Gos- 
pel of St. John is the perfect model, and no man 
can supply what we want, who has not, with 
the beloved Apostle, leaned on the bosom of 
Jesus. 





CLOSET MEDITATION. 


THE WORLD. 


It presses hard upon me. It takes up my time 
and steals away my heart. It is ever with me, 
crowding in between God and my soul. On re- 
tiring at night, I would pray, but the events of 
the day distract my mind, and the lifeless words 
are silently repeated again and again, almost un- 
consciously, till sleep overtakes me, and there 
has been no hearty, earnest prayer. I wake, 
God’s mercies have preserved me, and 1 would 
thankfully acknewledge them. But again the 
world—its dreams confuse me; and its shadows 
darken the purer light that was dawning upon 
me. The season is gone. The silent angel, 
that came to minister to my highest wants, has 
been sent back unemployed, and the coarse con- 
cerns of life are again here. O God, must it be 
always thus! Shall J close my eyes, when, in 
the darkness of night, thou wouldst reveal to me 
the gloies of thy heavenly kingdom? Shall I 
stupidly allow myself to sleep, when the king of 
all the earth, the Sovereign of all worlds, would 
grant his audience Father forgive me, I knew 
not whatI do. By thy dear son, who died for | 
such as I, by his agony in the garden and on the 
cross, by thine owa infinite mercies made known 
to usin him, 1 do beseech thee, cast me not 
away. Awaken, within, my betternature. Let 
me taste, that] may know the blessedness of 
loving thee. And so let me walk through this 
blinding world by the light of thy presence, that 
I may steadfastly advance in holiness and truth, 
and be, with every setting sun, nearer to thee 
and thine eternal world. 








THE PREPARATION. 


It is Saturday evening. The labors of the 
They have engaged our thoughts 
and our hands. But now we approach the day 
Let it be to usa day of rest. Let us 
prepare our hearts. The world recedes. Its 
din ishushed. Its schemes have vanished away. 
Father of our spirits, may we not rest in thee. 
May our thoughts be of thee. And wilt thou so 
fill our souls with thy presence, that we may 
worship thee in that perfect peace, which thou 
alone canst give. May the coming day bea 
Sabbath day to us and to all thy children. And 
having now some foretaste of thy goodness, may 
we be prepared for a nearer communion with 
thyself, an eternal Sabbath, in thy kingdom 
above. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


week are past. 


of rest. 








fitted to keep alive the spirit of devotion in our 
hearts, to assist us in our difficulties, to comfort 
us in our despondency, to throw light on the 
path of religious duty, and help us in our reli- 
gious meditations. We have very few such, 
written by men of our own denomination. We 
have been, as others have said, an intellectual 
people, presenting religion on that side. But 
we have done little to furnish those closet com- 
panions which so endear themselves to the de- 
vout heart. The best book of this class, and 
infinitely above all others, of course, is the Bible, 
and it would be a great misfortune, if we should 
become so attached to any other as to be with- 
drawn from the daily perusal of this. Next to 
the Bible, we do not hesitate to place the Book 
of Common Prayer. It indeed, in a very few 
words, recognises doctrines which do not belong 
to Christianity; but making these exceptions, 
its prayers more nearly meet our own wants 
than any other manual of devotion. The Chapel 
Liturgy prepared from this and matured by the 
severe taste of Dr. Greenwood, is freed of most 
of the objectionable parts, while it preserves un- 
broken whatever is purely devotional. 


Selections fiom Fenelon, by Mrs. Follen, is 
- an admirable book, which we should be glad to 
place in the hands of every one, who is seeking 
to lead a religious life. In Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest there are strains of almost heavenly piety, 
but as a whole we have not been greatly inter- 
ested in it, and Doddridge’s Rise and Perens 
has never moved us. We cannot understand 
how a man, who has written such exquisite 
hymns, could write so dull a book. Scougal’s 
Life of God in the Soul is excellent, and so is 
Cecil’s Remains. Jeremy Taylor unites with 
strains of richest poetry the most loving spirit 
of devotion, the most searching methods of self- 
examination, and beyond the others whom we 
have mentioned in this paragraph an enlarged 
and comprehensive system of faith. Law is a 
more severe, but, we think, a less practical 
writer, although his Serious Call might seem to 
be more so. Sibbes’s Soui’s Conflict is suited 
to a calmly meditative state of mind, and to such 
an one is full of encouragement and instruction. 
His Bruised Reed is much less edifying. Bos- 
ton’s Crook in the Lot we are not familiar with, 
but have heard it spoken of by those whose judg- 
ment in such things we respect, as a valuable 
book of its kind, quaint, forcible and original. 
But above these, and next to Fenelon, in some 
respects even above him, we would place the 
Imitation of Christ. No one knows by whom 
it was written, but it certainly must have been 
by one who had drank long and deeply from the 
fountain of purest inspiration. It takes us down 
into our hearts and shows us how things are 
there as seen by the light which comes from 
heaven: Its most didactic parts are like a prayer, 
while the prayers of our modern devotional books 
are often but didactic exercises, in which we 
the part of instructors. : 

Except the Bible and Chapel Liturgy, all the 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
The most remarkable instance of self-righte- 
ousness that we have seen lately is that of a 
religious paper in this city, The Witness, re- 
fusing, as it Says, ‘*to taint its cclumns,”’ with a 
paragraph which a correspondent has requested 
it to copy from Dr. Dewey. 





TO GUR CORRESPONDENTS. BAD HAND- 
WRITING. 
The writer of an artiMe in our to-day's paper, 
complains of the manner in which some of his 
articles have been printed. We can only say to 
him, that though we profess to have considerable 
skill in deciphering manuscripts, we have been 
obliged to read parts of his article five times be- 
fore we could guess out some of the obscure 
words, and we are by no means certain that we 
guessed right at last. Of course we can have 
very little idea of the merits of an article, read 
with so much difficulty, and itis only from a sin- 
cere respect for the writer, that we have been 
induced to publish this, which now that we see 
it in print, proves to be an excellent article. A 
few minutes attention on his part, to some of the 
words, would save usa great deal of trouble. 
We should not say this much, were it not also 
applicable to some others of our correspondents, 


and the cause of not a little pain to our eyes and 
head. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We have seen an interesting report in the 
Puritan of the meeting of this Board held in 
New Haven Sept. 8-11. The proceedings 
seem to have been characterised by.an unusual 
degree of solemnity. After the meeting had 
been opened by singing and prayer, and a few 
remarks had been made by Dr. Anderson, 


Dr. Allen said,—‘‘It is now twenty-five years 
since I attended, for the first time, a meeting of 
this Board. Then there were only twelve per- 
sons present. Of those twelve, eight are now 
dead, and one is here to day. One of the twelve 
was Dr. Proudfit, who was eminently a man of 
prayer, and whose name awakens hallowed re- 
membrances connected with prayer. I met him 
a second time, fifteen years ago, when the 
Board met at this place. We went to the hall 
where the Board was to meet, a little before the 
time of the meeting. We were there alone, 
and what did he propose’ Not that we should 
go and walk upon that beautiful green till the 
time arrived; but, said he, ‘Let us go into that 
room and pray;’ and thus we had a little prayer 
meeting. All that I have to say in conclusion 
is, that I feel an earnest desire that wein this 
meeting may have the same spirit of prayer that 
he evinced. 

Dr. Edwards spoke of going up the Hudson 
river about the time of the death of Dr. Proudfit, 
in a steamboat which had his remains on board. 
He eaid that in a dark night the boat run upon 
a rock, the cabin was half filled with water, and 
had it not been that the boat was near the shore, 
aoa have sunk. After the boat was secured 

anger, it was proposed that prayer should 
be offered, and thanksgivings for ie Geidiete 
and the spectacle was seen, of the whole com- 


. f provision for the children of Missioaries sent 


- heir children, shal] have the concurrence of the 


‘ ‘ommittee see to defraying the expenses of the 
-onveyance of the children, and that after their 








works that we have mentioned are Orthodox. 





T he signal ability and success, with which they 


With their Theology we do not fully sympathise ; 





pany of passengers, in the dead of night, uniting 
in prayer around the dead body of that man of 


wayer. The scene was solemn and impressive, 
ad persons not then interested in religion have 
ince recurred'to that scene as having exerted a 
vonderful influence upon them.”’ 


" Tuesday evening, Sept. 8, a sermon was de- 

‘ivered by the Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford. 
On Wednesday, after other matters of busi- 

.ess, Dr. Anderson read a report on the subject 


ack to this country. A plan, matured in 1834, 
ad which has continued in operation till now, 
mbraces the following rules: 


“1st, The Missionaries who desire to send 


lissions to which they belong. 2d, That the 


rrival, there shall be allowed 60 dollars a 
ear for boys and 50 for girls, where such an 
llowance is required by the families receiving 
hem. 3d, ‘The Prudefitial Committee will ex- 
reise a care as tu providing guardians for such 
hildren as have not guardians provided by their 
arents or friends. 4th, The allowance to 
hese children shall be charged to the missions 
0 which the children belong. 5th, It is not ex- 
ected that the Committee shall themselves be 
he guardians. 6th, In some special cases re- 
uiring it, there shall be special grants.”’ 

After an animated discussion, in which were 
elated some interesting facts showing the trials 
t Missionaries in being obliged to give up their 
ittle children, the report, recommending the 
bove plan, was adopted, . 

After this followed a miscellaneous, and, we 
should judge, not very edifying discussion on 
he spread of Missionary intelligence, from 
which it would appear that it is difficult to keep 
tp the subscriptions for the Missionary Herald. 


‘Dr. Stowe remarked, that one great difficul- 
ty in the way of the circulation of such a work 
as the Herald was, the public mind had an im- 
patience of continuous thought; and what is call- 
ed the cream of things, in our religious publica- 
tions, is too often but the froth of things; that 
there was a disposition todo every thing by steam. 
But the truth is, man cannot live by steam alone, 
any more than he can live by bread alone. 

tr. Thompson remarked, that one reason 
why so many preferred froth to cream is, that 
they have been in the use only of froth, and 
know not whatecream is. They are in the case 
of the woman in the following anecdote. A, 
milk-man in New York, who had Jong been 
dealing in the slops of the distillery, being sub- 
ject to some compunetious visitings, procured a 
supply of pure milk for his customers. After 
awhile, a woman supplied by him entered a 
a complaint, and wished to know what was the 
natter with his milk—for she found that, after 
standing awhile, it was all covered over with 
nasty yaller sum. And the reason why the 
people have mistaken froth for cream is, that 
ministers have given them freth instead of 
cream.”’ 


The most exciting debate seems to have been 
on the subject of Polygamy, respecting which 
very erroneous accounts of the proceedings of 
the Board have been circulated through news- 
napers. The substance of the whole is contain- 
ed in the following report, drawn up by Chan- 
cellor Walworth, and adopted by the Board. 


“In reference to the supposed existence of 
cases of polygamy in our mission churches, and 
the erroneous supposition that the same has 
been sanctioned by this Board or its officers, 
your Committee state, that neither the Board 
nor its Prudential Committee have taken any 
action, or even expressed an opinion, in favor 
of receiving a polygamist into a church under 
the care of any of our missionaries. So far as 
your Committee have been able to obtain infor- 
mation on the subject; the missionaries of the 
Board, although many of them are located in 
countries where polygamy is recognized and 
sanctioned by law, have had occasion but in four 
instances to act upon the question of the admis- 
sion of a polygamist to church fellowship; and 
these were all cases of persons who, previous to 
their conversion from heathenism, and before 
they had any knowledge of the doctrines and 
precepts of the Christian system, had become 
the legal husbands of a plurality of wives. In 
one of those cases, it is known that the mission- 
aries at the station where the application was 
made, refused to admit the applicant to the 
church, In two other of those cases, your com- 
mittee are not informed as to the result of the ap- 
plications; but as the missionaries who hold the 
pastoral care of the churches to which these re- 
quests for admission were made, are known to 
have been opposed to the admission of church 
fellowship of persons standing in that relation, 
your Committee have no reason te suppose that 
either of the applicants was received as a mem-‘ 
ber of the church. The fourth case occurred 
about twenty years since, and in respect to an 
individual who has heen dead from twelve to 
fifteen years. The person alluded to was an 
aged man, who at the time of his conversion 
from heathenism to Christianity, was the hus- 
band of two wives, both of whom desired to live 
with him, and aceording to the usages of his na- 
tion had equal claims upon him for protection 
and support. Under those circumstances, the 
missionaries at that station thought it right to 
receive him into the church. He was according- 
ly received by them, and continued in church 
fellowship until his death. This, as far as your 
Comutiitee have any definite information, is the 
only person having more than one wife, who 
has ever been received into our mission charches. 
And they have no reason to suppose that any 
person in that situation is now in connection 
with those churches. 

The principles upon which our missionaries 
are expected to actin dealing with questions of 
that nature were fully stated in the Report of 
1845, to which your Committee have before re- 
ferred. It is unnecessary to say that this Board 
and its missionaries and patrons unite in the sen- 
timent of all who bear the Christian name, that 
the practice of polygamy is hostile to the inter- 
ests of the human race, ard diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of the Christian religion. Nor can 
there be any difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians as to the absolute impropriety under any 
circumstances, of permitting church members 
to marry a second wife during the life of the first, 
except incases of legal divorcee. And in re- 
spect to converts from heathenism in a state o 
polygamy, this Board expect its missionaries in 
considering the question of admission to the 
church, to carry out the principles of the gos- 
pel in their full extent. If any such case should 
arise, your Committee think this Board may con- 
fide in the piety, learning and sound judgment 
of its missionaries abroad, and in their general 
competence te decide upon Scriptural grounds 
these questions, and others of a similar character, 
which may arise in the course of their labors, 
without requiring its pradential committee to 
assume the very questionable power of giving 
more specific direction which might be con- 
sidered an infringement of the religious lib- 
erty of the ministers and members of our mis- 
sion churches. Your Committee, therefore, see 
nothing in the subjects of these memorials re- 
quiring the further action of the Board at this 
time. 


The subject of Slavery was brought forward, 
but no new action was had upon it. 

Just before the close of the meeting during 
the recess of the Committee, farewell addré¥@s 
were delivered by several missionaries about to 
depart for their fields of labor. 


‘“‘Dr. Scudder, of the Madras Mission, thank- 
ed his brethren for all they had done for him in 
his missionary life. For 25 years, said he, you 
have supported me, and “‘my raiment has not 
waxed old” nor my food failed; for 25 years 
you have held up my wearied hands, so that 
through grace I have not fainted or fallen. In 
the name of the missionaries I thank you; in the 
name of the converted heathen I thank you; in 
the name of all those who have triumphed over 
death and gone home to glory and are waiting 
to welcome you to rest I thank you. And now 
I bid you, the members of this Boaid, my breth- 


and sisters in the churches, an affectionate fare- 
well. We are all engaged in one blessed work, 
and all for our Savior. Remember us in your 
prayers, keep hold of the rope while we go down 
into the pit, and by divine grace we soon 
meet where ‘‘adieus and farewells are a sound 
unknown.”’ 3 

Rev. Messrs. Spaulding, Dorty, Smith and 
Burgess, Missionaries, also made brief addresses 
in bidding farewell to the Board. 
Dr. Anderson. There is yet time for some 
one to respond. There’s Dr. Hawes who can't 


help it. 

br. Hawes. Sir, I can’t help it. I have 
seen some of the trials of our brethren, and I 
assure you they have great need of our sympa- 
thies and prnere e know not their trials 
and labors. We cannot always judge of the 
wisdom of their course or the real success of 
their work. But we can put confidence in them, 
not doubting that God wil guide them in the 
_ way. And here I pledge them, in behalf 
of the Board, our sympathies, our support, and 
our prayers.- Go, Grriheed bahar, live and die 
on the mission field. ‘Be faithful unto death, 
and ye shall receive a crown of life.” Dust, 
precious dust that sleeps in the Armenian burial 
ground at Pera, has bound me to the cause of 
Missions; and while I live, God helping me, my 
heart shall be in it, and my prayers ascend for 
it. Farewell. 
There were few eyes unwet when the vener- 
able Dr. ended. The calm, earnest look of 
sympathy as he rose, the touching allusion to 
his buried daughter, had melted every heart.— 
A new spirit was in the assembly, and when the 
Business Committee, with the remaining resolu-- 
tions, entered, they were passed almost without 
remark. 
The session was then closed with a prayer 
from Mr. Spalding.” 


We donot know how it may strike our read- 
ers,but to us this account of the close of the meet- 
ing is exceedingly affecting. God speed the 
cause. 





LEAD THEM NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 


A day or two since we read in an exchange 
paper a sad statement concerning a Jad, only 
fourteen years old, who was detected in embez- 
zling the funds of a bank in which he was em- 
ployed to the amount of $600. The account 
represented the offender as baving entered upon 
a career of reckless dissipation. There was a 
painful approach to levity, at least a want of 
seriousness in the item which told this short, but 
mournful story. ‘The occurrence was one to 
suggest sober reflections. A mere child com- 
mitting such a theft and in such a situation! 
How happened itt The temptation must have 
been very great. Was that lad in a proper 
place for any /ad to be! if so, was he as careful- 
ly guarded and protected against its peculiar in- 
ducements to crime, as he should have been? 
We know nothing about the circumstances in 
this particular instance: and we comment upon 
it only as a single illustration of a mistake which 
carelessness, selfishness or a false economy often 
commits. That boy was not received into that 
monied-institution, we are sure, without satis- 
factory x dations as to his character. 
No doubt he was represented and believed to be 
a lad of good purposes and entirely trust-worthy. 
And very likely he was so at that time—as much 
so as an untried youth could be. But was he 
not brought into the very presence, day after 
day, of a temptation, before which, as sad expe- 
rience has taught, many men have not been able 
to stand upright. Is an office in a bank, in 
which he has an opportunity to steal $600 a 
proper place for any boy only fourteen years of 
age? i 

This case is only one out of many, in the com- 
mercial world, going to show that in the treat- 
ment of the young as apprentices, &c., there is 
oftentimes a culpable carelessness and a great 
want of common sense, to say nothing of higher 
principles. It seems sometimes, as if the passion 
for accumulation made men willing to rush on 
the road to wealth, treading under their feet hu- 
manity in some of its most interesting forms as a 
worthless thing in comparison with the saving 
of a few dollars. The moral responsibility of 
employers in regard to the young, needs to be 
urged with line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept. How many masters make it a matter of 
conscience to know where their apprentices 
spend their leisure hours, especially their eve- 
nings, and who are their companions' How 
many feel it a duty to protect the lads in their 
service from ‘‘evil communications’? How 
many manage their business in such a manner as 
to guard as effectually as possible, against the 
commission of theft by their clerks and appren- 
ticest How many are careful not to expose 
unfurmed and undisciplined characters, beyond 
iheir strength? We believe there is a goodly 
number of such wise and conscientious men of 
business : but, there are also, without doubt, not 
a few who would be unable to answer the ques- 
tions we have asked as they ought to be an- 
swered. ‘To any such, who may read these re- 
marks, we would in all kindness say—as you 
hope for the favor of heaven, watch over the 
young whose virtue to some extent at least is in 
your keeping. If, in doing this, your earthly 
gains are a little diminished, you will be laying 
up treasures, where gold and silver are not 
known, where the remembrance of one act of 
Christian self-sacrifice will be worth more than 
the memory of the largest mass of wealth ever 
left just this side the grave. Prevent the rising 
generation from falling into crime, and all and 
more than all the expense will be saved, in the 
diminution of the tremendous tax society now 
pays to protect itself from adult wickedness. 

A word or two more. Publications of such facts 
as the one which has led to these comments seem 
to us, in general, to be regretted. They cannot 
be of much efficacy in the way of warnings: 
whilst they have a tendency to promote the ref- 
ormation of the offenders whose sin is spread be- 
fore the world. Publicly brand a Jad as a pre- 
cocious criminal and the probability is, unless his 
career is cut short by the prison or the gallows, 
he will grow grey in villainy. This, sad fact 
though it be, this is a hard world for one, who 
has been widely known as guilty of transgres- 
sion, to get credit for repentance, however, sin- 
cere, or aid in his efforts to reform however ear- 
nest and honest. 

The case before us is most melancholy. 
God help that poor boy! His first crime is 
going in print from one end of the nation to the 
other, with that heartless headifig, ‘A Young 
Financier.” Who shall say how this may tend 
to harden him and make him desperate: make 
him feel that he is an outcast from all confidence 
and merciful affections, and so almost force him 
to choose sin as his master? Before the writer 
of that paragraph put his pen to paper,’ would 
that his eye might have fallen on that Christian 
Article in a late number of the Living Age, 
entitled, ‘‘First Offences’, or those examples 
recently given in a speech of ‘‘Friend Hopper’s’’ 
of New York, showing how desirous the offend- 
ing frequently are to return to virtue and what 
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obstacles they find baffling that desire. It is to 





be hoped, that the directors of the bank in which 
the unfortunate boy was employed, wij] spare 
no pains and no cost, in doing all they can, to 
save him from going one stép farther in the hard 
way of transgression. 

We have no sentimental sympathy for crimi- 
nals: and we have no idea of apologising for 
guilt. Suffering and remorse are agents of 
Providence for the recovery of the fallen, and 
their work must not rashly be interfered with. 
Virtue stands firmer, because recovery from vice 
is so difficult. It is not for man, however, to 
dea] harshly with the sinful. It is not for man 
to do as he too often does, concea! his selfishness 
and vindictiveness, under the sacred name of 
justice, under the plea that society, yes society, 
with all its intelligence, wealth and power, 
must be protected against those who violate its 
laws, by casting them into prison and Jeaving 
them there without seeing to it that the prison 
shall be a school for reformation,. as well as a 
place of punishment. At any rate, as we love 
our own children, and in the name of him, 
who said “‘Feed my Lambs”, let all deal wisely 
and lovingly, with young wanderers from the 
way of right. Save that boy, if it can be done. 
The deed will be worth more than all the divi- 


dends on all the bank stock in this Common- 
wealth, 4 








For the Register. 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


With much pleasure I have read Dr. Lam- 
son’s Convention Discourse on a subject 1 deem 
of vital importance to the cause of pure and un- 
defiled religion ;—a subject never more needed 
to be brought before the community than at this 
moment, when parishes and religious societies 
exhibit great instability. Little was known of 
such instability until within the last half ceptury— 
the period since the extensive departure in New 
England from the old Congregational system. 
Painful is the reflection to my mind, that just in 
proportion to the departure frem Congregation- 
alism, has been the decline of Christian love and 
peace. The basis of Congregationalism is broad 
enough for Christians of every name. In the 
author’s words it is wel] and comprehensively 
stated. ‘‘The foundation on which it rests, is 
the common basis of the liberty of Christians, of 
freedom of conscience, and the right of private 
jedgment,—the right of all Christians, with the 
record of the Savior’s life and teachings before 
them, to interpret it fur themselves. All else is 
mere human authority and cannot be allowed to 
stand between Christ and the individual soul.” 

Speaking of the early Christian organizations, 
particularly in the time of the apostles, the 
discourse asserts a truth strangely unnoticed by 
the friends of religious freedom. 

“In principle those primitive organizations 
bore a very close resemblance to our present 
Congregational.. ,There was the same free, 
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with the Jews, a declaration of one of the most 
prominent features in their creed. 

Christianity teaches that Faith justifies man, 
because it brings him into a near relation with 
God.—Faith purifies the heart and works by 
love.” This faith, and this faith only, justifies 
men with God—not faith in a creed, not faith in 
a Chureh, but that inward active faith, which is 
drawing man to his fellow man and to his God. 

» A BTe justified by faith. We are told that 
a simpié faith, which does not embrace theologi- 
cal dogmas, is dangerous if not disastrous. No- 
where, however, in the Scriptures, are men 
calied upon to rest their salvation upon any oth- 
. faith thea the one we haty described as pecu- 
iar to Christianity. 

It is often alledged that God cannot forgive 
sin without first having received compensation, 
by the payment of the penalty for Past trans- 
gressions. Not so taught the harbinger of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist made repentance 
the burden of his theme ; repentance from old 
sins, from all sins, lays the foundation for the 
faith of every Christian. Having repented, his 
faith in Christ and God justifies him in the hope 
that his sins are. forgiven—that God loves him, 
that God will ever be with him when he is true 
to God. That even in the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, God will be with him, and if 
Jesus be risen from the dead, he also shall rise 
and behold him, ,whom, not having seen, he 
loves. 

Faith then justifies us, because if we have it, 
it worketh repentance, and purity of life—and as 
we bave this faith we shall purify ourselves. It 
may be needless to show the superiority of a 
faith which places the hope of salvation in purity 
of life over that which rests it in dogmatic theol- 
ogy, which few pretend even to understand, 
much less to explain. Let us with such a faith 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Let us cultivate 
our faith more and more, being rooted and 
grounded in the Gospel. Let us depend upon 
such faith, and such faith only for salvation, and 
as we grow in years, our salvation will be much 
nearer than when we first believed. B. F. E. 





If our friend, who has favored us with the fol- 
lowing communication, had read quite through 
the article to which he refers on the Universal- 
ists, he would then have been spared all the in- 
dignation which he has bestowed upon it; for he 
would then have seen that it was written by one 
who for many years had been a Universalist 
Minister, whose sympathies are still with them, 
and who never has been a member of the Uni- 
tarian body. ‘If,’ says our correspondent, 
below, ‘‘they (the Universalists) choose to say 
that we have allthe philosophy, we shall feel 
indebted &c. &c., * * but it can do no good 
for us to say it.’’ Now if he had read the arti- 








popular element visible in them, and the same 
exaltation of the spirit above the form, which 
constitutes the fundamental idea of Congrega- 
tionalism.’’ 

‘*The earliest notices of the churches after the 
expiration of the apostolic age, represent them 
as still extremely simple in their organization 
and worship, each congregation or society being 
virtually independent and electing its own offi- 
cers, each bishop having charge of a single flock, 
and corresponding in fact very nearly with the 
pastor of one of our Congregational churches, 
who in primitive times would have been called a 
bishop.”’ 

In what, then, de the churches in this com- 
munity substantially differ from churches and 
societies in primitive timest They now are 
“simple in their organization and wership, each 
congregation or society being virtually independ- 
ent and electing its own officers.”” This is the 
case with Congregationalists and some other de- 
nominations in this respect adopting their prin- 
ciples. 

May not this be deemed the great point of 
difference between the ‘primitive organizations,” 
and our Congregational? The primitive organi- 
zations had no creeds, no formulas, no exactly 
prescribed ceremonials, a compliance with which 
they demanded as conditions of Christian com- 
munion and fellowship? In the earlier period of 
Congregationalism in this country the churches 
had their creeds, each itsown as each elected. 
Some were Calvinistic and some Arminian ia 
their features. Some had features of Hopkin- 
sianism in distinction from Calvinism. The 
phraseology of some was so guarded that the 
Trinitarian, Arian or Unitarian could with equal 
satisfaction assent to it. ‘Fhe different denomi- 
nations, differing widely in religious views and 
sentiments, adopted the Congregational system 
of church polity and freely interchanged offices 
of Christian fellowship and communion. They 
lived out the great principle of Congregational- 
jsm, and as far as they did so they were pros- 
perous, peaceful, happy. 

From the moment the Orthodox party so 
called, of the Congregational denomination, be- 
gan to set up their creeds and doctrines as tests 
of Christian character and conditions of Christian 
communion and salvation, they virtually re- 
nounced and tore away the corner stone of Con- 
gregationalism, by unparalleled toil and holy 
prayer laid by the Puritan fathers. The whole 
beautiful fabric began to tremble and crumble 
away to become the spoil of exclusionists. 

Let it be published and republished to all the 
friends of religious freedom, to all who love ‘‘the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes free’? and who 
venerate Puritanism, that, in the words of the 
discourse, 

“The old Congregationalism was properly, in 
its fundamental principle, Puritanism ; the glory 
of which, and the brightest glory, it largely 
shares. Puritanism furnishes the key-note to 
our whole American history, and under the form 
of Congregationalism accomplished what is most 
memorable in that history.”’ 

If this brief notice of an interesting and beau- 
tiful discourse, upon one of the most important 
of all topics, shall draw the attention of others 
to it, it will have proved itself not entirely un- 
worthy ofa place in the Register. J. R. 





For the Register. 
BEING JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 


Two terms, justification and faith; are pre- 
sented in the relation of cause and effect. Un- 
der the Jewish dispensation, works, enjoined by 
the ceremonial law, were considered as the 
agents indispensably necessary to reconcile God 
toman. The Jewish system, unlike the Chris- 
tian, represented God as a being who was to be 
propitiated bY forms and ceremonies or works of 
the ceremonial law. To gain the favor of God 
the Jews believed some outward act of religious 
observance was necessary, and this was to be 
the test of their sincerity and religion.—*‘I fast 
often, I give tithes of all that I possess,”” was, 


cle from which this expression has (with modifi- 
cation) been borrowed, he would have seen, that 
it was one who had been of them, and who was 
still in sympathy with them, who said it. Is not 
our friend, in the vehemence of his indignation, 
a little inconsistent? In one sentence he says, 
‘I eare not what quarter they (these articles) 
come from’’ &c. The next sentence but ‘one 
begins, “‘If they” &c., as quoted above. 

F. W. H. has certainly mistaken altogether 
the tone of what has been said in our paper re- 
specting the Universalists. Neither we nor our 
correspondents (if we exeept a single sentence 
in a communication on another subject) have said 
a word, since the present editor has had charge of 
the Register, which could countenance any such 
impression as he has taken. We do notagree with 
extreme Universalisis in their views, and shall 
freely express our dissent from them. But we 
feel kindly towards the denomination, and, be- 
lieving that most of them have now the elements 
of a better faith and higher life than ever before, 
we rejoice in their progress. 

So also with respect to the Christians. We 
do not know what remarks our friend may have 
heard from Unitarians respecting them. But we 
are sure, that nothing of the kind which he speaks 
of, has appeared in this paper. _We regard them 








work with ourselves. We sympathize with them 
in their effort and rejoice in their success. 

We honor our brother’s zeal, and would glad- 
ly do any thing in our power to cheer and help 
him in his work. We thank him for his advice, 
and hope that we should receive deserved re- 
proof not without something of a desire for 
amendment. But will he be so good as to 1e- 
member, that this reckless spirit of fault-finding 
is most injurious to the cause in which we are 
engaged, and fatal to the progress of Christian 
truth and love in our own hearts! 


For the Register. 
OUR POSITION TO THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


As one whose situation is continually bringing 
him into connexion with the Universalists, one 
who is not wont to trouble the Register very of- 
ten with his new or old views, I would earnestly 
request that such articles as have reeently ap- 
peared upon them in your columns might be 
strictly excluded. I care not what quarter they 
come from, and I do not know. It is enough for 
me, that they are an insult to a much larger de- 
Hnomination than our own, with whotn vk have 
every reason for cultivating a friendly acquain- 
tance—that some of their preachers have told me 
as much and that their people are now jealously 
alive as to our bearing, language and actions to- 
wards them. If they choose to say that we have 
all the philosophy, we should feel indebted so far 
for their good opinion: but, it cau do no good for 
us to say it, andto taunt them with any shott- 
comings, when we have so much more selfishness 
and sluggishness than they —so much less mis- 
sionary spirit, and so far inferior success in ex- 
tending ourselves. Do our Eastern friends re- 
member as they write that the denomination to 
which they use such lordly words has four 
churches to our one—that its ministers are scat- 
tered all over the West not congregated in such 
over-abundance ‘about home,’’—that their pe 
pers are published and circulated a thousand miles 
West of where we can issue so much as @ tract. 
For my part, I am thankful to the Universal 
ist or Christian brother who will give a op- 
portunity to address another part of God’s peo- 
ple—I am thankful for every tract of ours which 
he will circulate, still more am I rejoiced whea 
Channing’s works reach the public through bim 
—and as his views are the same on the great 
majority of theological points, I cannot afford to 
sit still when he is unjustly assailed in his ab 
sence. 
By an Universalist jouroal issued at Belfast, 
I perceive that some of their ministry feel gall- 
ed by our dwelling so much upon “the progres? 
they have made in opinion.” They reply tha! 
we have found occasion to make quite 45 “i 
—that our views are far more explicit, cheer! 
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day for united action has 


to be amon 
er generation. 


wnce and disgust at -proselytism still remaining 
he distinetion of our body, it could hardly help 


‘om disappearing in the vast growths of a zeal- 
ous sectarianism. If all other Protestants and 
ll Catholics are busily at work in getting from 
1s every thing they can, and we continue as con- 
tented as ever with a little Goshen in Massachu- 
setts, is it not plain as noon-day, that the pro- 
portion of influence which we put forth will 
finally dwindle down to an infinitesimal fraction 


notwithstanding any of t 
which we are so ready to boast! 
clusion of some abler and older heads than mine 
, the future requires 


hose good things of 
It is the con- 


that our very existence i! 
that we associate more and more with other parts 
f the Liberal Christianity of the world—until at 
he set time of Providence a substantial Union 
say be effected, for our good as much as theirs, 
ud for the certain benefit of the cause. 

With regard to the so-called C hristians, I have 
egretted to hear Unitarian ministers speaking as 
fso much honor was to be conferred on these 
nore popular brethren by our giving them the 
tight Hand of Fellowship. I do not see things 
o, and I know they do not. And if I did, I should 

be very slow to say in any action, you are poor, 
and I will take pity on you, and admit you to my 
oaded table, and bestow some of my refreshment, 
etters and science. No, we ean get as much as 
ve give, and of things that can’t be bought and 
hat are quite priceless in heaven—zeal, self con- 
ecration, disinterestedness, brotherly love—the 
‘races of the spirit not the accident of Fortune 
—the smiles of God not the bestowments of men. 
if we have one prejudice against them, they have 
i dozen against us, and it becomes us not to add 
, feather to the scale by a supercilious word or 
in assuming act. Their widely-scattered body, 
heir sixteen hundred churches are not to wel- 
rome us as fellow-disciples, and only by great 
<indness can one of the most desirable things in 
he progress of pure Christianity be ever effected. 
I could wish that each of our religious journals 
,ad a reporter at the great Autumn Cony ntion of 
‘hristians in Central Pennsylvavia, so as to bring 


yet dawned, it seems 
g the most certain prospects of anoth- 
Unless some union of our very 
small body with other associations of correspond- 
ng character, by and by take place, the indiffer- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Boox or Hymns for Public and Private Devotion. 

From the multiplication of hymn books within 
the last few years it would seem that a mania 
for hymn book making had taken possession of 
the public mind. ‘There is a fashion in these 
things, only less powerful than in the world of 
dress, and each society seems to think it neces- 
sary to have a collection of its own, made either 
by its own pastor or some other favorite preach- 
er. We do not regret to see the number of these 
collections increased, as the peculiar wants and 
taste of the societies can be better met and satis- 
fied in proportion as they have a greater number 
from which to choose. That, society must be 
difficult indeed to please whose spiritual wants 
could not be satisfied by some of those now pub- 
lished. : 

The book before us is one of the best we hay 
seen. The numberof hymns (476) is not so 
great as in many of its predecessors, but we are 
convinced, after a careful perusal, that quite as 
much attention has been paid to the practical 
merits of those selected. The Compilers have 
retained most if not all the best hymns contained 
in former collections, and have added one hun- 
dred and thirty new ones—some of them of 1are 
merit. In our deliberate judgment it contains 
more excellent hymns and fewer dull, prosaic, 
uninspired, and uninspiring ones than any book 
with which we are acquainted. This is not to 
be attributed “7 to the smallness of the col- 
lection, but to the character of those who made 
it. It was compiled, we are informed, by two 
young men who have lately left the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, and who possess those 
qualities of mind and heart which are most desi- 
rable for such a work—devout feelings, refined 
tastes, and a just appreciation of poetic beauty. 
If, in one or two instances, their judgment has 
been misled by friendship and they have intra- 
duced a few ordinary hymns to gratify this nat- 
ural feeling, it is a venial fault which he who 
appreciates the rare beauty and uncommon mer- 
it of the whole will readily pardon. 

Having spoken so much of the merits of this 
book, we cannot leave the subject without stat- 
ing that we believe the love of poetic beauty has 
sometimes led the compilers to mistake the es- 
sential character of a Christian hymn—we mean 
its devotional character. They have introduced 
several poetic compositions of great merit, which 
are known and quoted from one side of the con- 
tinent to the other, but which, in our view, are 
not what the soul requires in its devotions at 
the altar of God. In a collection of sacred poe- 
try they would be most appropriate, but it is dif- 











is into more intimate acquaintance with them. 
F. W. H. 





For the Register. 


On the 10th inst. there was a very interesting 
meeting at the Church in East Needham called 
»y the Committee for making improvements on 
their Cemetery. After the meeting was opened 
by an impressive prayer by Mr. White, addresses 
were made by Mr. Thomson of Walpole, Mr. 
Stone of Beverly, Mr. White of Dedham, Mr. 
Sanger of Dover, and Mr. Speare of Boston. 


ficult to conceive of occasions on which they 
could be sung in Church. We acknowledge 
their beauty and feel their power, but we cannot 
think them fitted for the devotional services of 
the sanctuary, when the soul is glowing with 
peculiar love, gratitude, and praise to God. To 
us they do not appear to be hymns at all, in the 
sense in which that term is used in Christian 
worship. They de not come up to the soul’s 
desire at such a time of enthusiasm. They may 
warm and strengthen the heart at other times, 
but this alone is not devotion, is not that surren- 
dering of the soul to God which devotion re- 





These were concise and appropriate, and well 
received by a full and attentive assembly. The 
music was performed by excellent voicés and in 
good taste. After the exercises at the Church 
the assembly moved in procession to a bower, 
where an entertainmefft had been provided, with- 
out great expense, but satisfactory in quantity 
and variety, and in a style of real elegance. 
The tablets were ornamented with several bou- 


quires. The soldier on the battle field may gain 
courage and strength from the song of his com- 
rades, but worship requires something more. 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, from its great beau- 
ty, may strengthen the heart for its many con- 
flicts, and in its proper place no one can appre- 
ciate it more highly than we, but it is not fitted 
to inspire the highest worship in the sanctuary. 
It is not sufficiently evangelical in the true sense 











quets prepared and arranged with fine taste. 
Much credit is due to the Ladies of E. Need- 
ham for their interest and efforts in aiding the 
Committee in so ‘audable an enterprise, and for 
their good judgment and discrimination in pro- 
viding public entertainments. They cannot be 
too highly commended for their well-timed and 
well-directed efforts. And Friends from abroad, 


of that word for such a purpose; and we wish 
that this poem with some twenty others had 
been omitted in this collection. In our minds 
there is a wide distinction between sacred poetry 
and a hymn for Christian worship, and to illus- 
trate this we insert the following beautiful lines 
from Southey’s Curse of Kehama, which come 
much nearer to our idea of a hymn than any of 








who have Ancestors and other Relations deposit- 
ed there, have given proof by their liberal con- 
tributions to the Committee, that they are justly 
and deeply interested on this subject. 

Those who knew the condition of our Ceme- 
tery a few years ago, and who have visited it 
within the last year, have, doubtless, been 
agreeably surprised at the improvements made 
within that period. We assure them that it is 
the purpose, not only of the Committee, but of 
our people generally, to persevere in this good 
work. We think that the spirit dictating such 
improvements, is in perfect accordance with the 
benign spirit of Christianity. 
ed with much pleasure indications not to be mis- 
understood, of improved present taste,—a _senti- 
ment of enlarged and generous philanthropy,— 
an advanced state of morals and religion in many 
of our towns, in the changing and changed ap- 
pearance of the Cemeteries; in the general at- 
tention, expenditure and embellishment given to 
those once unsightly and repulsive grounds. 
The improvement and embellishment of our Cem- 
eteries are among the best reforms of the day. 


We have witness- 


K. 
FE. Needham, Sept. 13, 1846. 





For the Register. 
Me. Eprror,—In your paper of Saturday the 
19th, under the head of ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ matter 
is a beautiful extract from Mrs. Farnham’s 
“Life in Prarieland.*’ Included in that extract 
are the lines beginning, 


“There, through the long, long summer hours 


those to which we refer in the volume before us, 
but which have not yet to our knowledge been 
inserted in any hymn book. 


They sin who tell us love can die, 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the haunts of Hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth: 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame forever burneth; 
From Heaven it came to Heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest: 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 
Oh! when a Mother meets on high 
The babe she Jost in infancy, 
Hath not she then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight? ' 
This is poetry, true, spirited poetry, but it is 
not a hymn, certainly not a Christian hymn, fit 
for the service of the sanctuary. Or if it bea 
hymn (for we will not cavil about words), it isa 
hymn to Love, and not to God. We do not 
know that the present Collection contains more 
of this kind of poetry, than most of the others 
that have been made, but we wish it were all 
banished from the service books of Churches. 
It is transcendental rather than Christian, and 





The golden light, &c. &e.’’ 
Will you have the kindness to inform us if 
you can who wrote these lines. Where they of 
~~ have been published,—and also if Mrs, 
Farnbam’s book can be obtained any where, 
E. B. 
The Book may be found at Re¢ 


8 State Street. We are sorry n 
answer the other questions. 


Iding & Co’s., 
ot to be able to 








—_————— 


Harvarp CotueGe. Correction. We pub- 
lished among the ‘Miscellaneous Items” last week 
an article, headed ‘*Harvard College Longevity,” 
taken from the Salem Register, which we under- 
stand contained several errors. The informant of| 
the Register must have exercised the Yankee facul- 
ty of guessing pretty freely: and after all missed the 
mark almost as often as he hit it. Instead of two 
graduates who have lived a century thore have been 
three; one of whom Dr. Ezra Green of Dover N. H., 
prahys: 2-5 g completed his 100th year last 
. - Holyoke died in 1827—not 1826 as the 
— Register had it. Judge Blowers graduated 
oa hee 1793; and died in 1842 not 1742. Judge 

. of the class of 1787 is still alive and dis- 
a om. duties at Washington: while 
» Of the same class, given as among the 


in living the article w i 
pt © are correcting, died fourteen 





excites the poetic more than the devotional feel- 
ings. A collection of sacred poetry like the 
“Sabbath Recreations,’ which should contain 
some of the best hymns in our books and a selec- 
tion of religious poetry made with judgment and 
taste, would be a most valuable book in the 
Sunday School and in families for the childien 
to commit to memory. We wish some one 
would undertake it. N. H. M. 





BatLou on Non-ResisTance. 

We have received this book and read it; but 
we are not yet prepared to review it. We can 
Say, however, that it is written in a most excel- 
lent spirit and must do good, even though its ar- 
guments should not be satisfactory. Such a 
work disarms us. We hardly know how to 


me it. Were it simply an argument, we 
Should have no difficulty, but it looks up in our 
face so 


confidingly and so kindly, that we 
cannot have the heart to question it very 
closely. Wee shall read it again. 
Tae Mopvern Hanp, or Boston Sacred Melo- 
dist, by Edward L. White & John E. Gould. 
Tue Sincer’s First Boox. : 
Tue Srincer’s Seconp Boox. B 

- By J. & H. 
Bird. 
We are too ignorant of Music to eXpress an 
opinion respecting these books, which are pre- 


"| by Mt. Stanbridge, and having been set up, it was 


ANDOVER. 


The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., the Abbot 
Professor of Christian Theology, at Andover, 
has resigned his ge osnccinm, 2 and thé duties of 
the station will be. temporarily supplied by Pro- 
fessor Park, In the 
we have seen this announcement, the services of 
Dr. Woods for nearly forty years in that  Insti- 
tution are spoken of with great respect, and his 
advance life is referred to as the cause of his 
resignation. The rumor, however, has reached 
us that the natural force of this venerable man 
is not at all abated; that his mind is as vigorous 
as ever it was; that his resignation, inno equiv- 
ocal sense, was a compulsory one; that influ- 
ences adverse to him as an Orthodox teacher 


he has met with treatment from which his great 
excellence of character, and his Jeng, faithful and 


our information be correct, it is a bad augury 
for New England. What must be the charac- 
ter of her future theology, if such a manas Dr. 
Wood is not to be tolerated as a teacher! 
New Haven on the one hand, and Andover on 
the other, are to train her theologians for the 
next generation, it will be of bad promise for 
their soundness in the faith. East Windsor is a 
brighter spot in her horizon, and to it we turn 
with hope. [Presbyterian. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Later From Evrope. The Cambria arrived 
on Friday morning 18th inst. Among the passengers 
were Washington Irving, Rev. E. W. Kirk of this 
city and Rev. Dr. Emerson of Salem. 
Parliament was prorogued by commission on 28th 
ult., to Wednesday, Nov. 4th. 
Joseph Henri—the last of the regicides—recently 
tried for firing at the King of the French has been 
found guilty and condemned to hard labor for life. 
(How many are obliged to endure that penalty 
who never pointed a pistol at royalty or committed 
any other crime? Hard labor for life is the lot of 
many honest men, and women too, who bear their 
lot cheerfully. ) 

The receipts at the Birmingham musical festival 
amounted to £11,000, 

Tue Dairy News—the paper whose speedy 
death was so confidently predicted soon after its 
birth—sells 25000 copies of each impression. 
Dickens will commence in October the isaue of 
his new story, in illustrated monthly parts. It is 
called ‘*Dealings of the Firm of Dombery & Son, 
Wholesale, Retail and for Exportation.’’ If the 
book is as infelicitous as the title, it will be poor 
enough. 

Toray Emigration From Great Brirain 
ANDI gLanp. The total number of emigrants in 
1845 wag 93,501; in 1844 it was 70,686. The 
emigration of 1845 exceeded that of 1844 by 22,815. 
SPaNisH povBLE MarriaGe. The impor- 
tant questions of the marriage of the Queen of Spain, 
and of her gister, appear to be settled. Queen Isa- 
bella is to marry her cousin Don Francisco do Asis, 
eldest son of Don Francisco de Paula, her sister the 
Infante Maria Luisa Fernanda, is to marry the Duke 
de Montpensier, the youngest son of King Louis 
Philippe. ‘The latter of these alliances has of late 
years been regarded as the more important of the 
two ina political point of view, on account of the 
dilicate state of health of the Queen Isabella,—her 
sister being the next heir to the Spanish crown. 

















Iraty. The new Pope seems to be playing the 
part of a reformer, and there is evidently need 
enough of it. He and Cardinal Gizzi are busily en- 
gaged in preparing the programme of their contem- 
plated civil and political reforms. A copy of that 
document was even gaid to have been communicated 
to the Austrian Ambassador, who vainly remonstra- 
ted with his Holiness against its publication. Letters 
from Rome, of the 18th ult., state that the Sacred 
College offered every —_— opposition to the pro- 
posed measures of reform. His Holiness, however, 
was not to be deterred from his purpose, and various 
improvements in the ciyil administration and the or- 
ganization of the municipal councils, long claimed by 
the population, were in progress of preparation. One 
of the Cardinals having observed to the Pope that, if 
he did not alter his system, the people would de- 
mand a constitution; ‘‘And why should I not accede 
to their desire,’’ replied his Holiness, ‘‘if a constitu- 
tion was necessary to the welfare of my subjects?’’ 
We find ina letter from Rome of the 17th:—**The 
weekly audiences given by the Pope ténd greatly to 
increase and strengthen the affection of ‘the people 
towards him; for his Holiness admits to his presence 
all his subjects that have complaints or demands to 
address to him, even those belonging to the lowest 
classes of society.’’ 

The Nuremberg Correspondent gives the following 
in a letter from Rome, 15th inst:— 

A subscription having been recently opened at 
Rome for the benefit of such of the amnestied pris- 
overs as were without the means of subsistence, and 
for which considerable sums had been collected, the 
Pope sent for M. Marini, the governor of the city, 
and anxiously inquired from him as to the object of 
it. M. Marini replied that he attributed a dangerous 
politic:] motive to the subscribers, but that he would 
not venture to give his asvice on the subject. ‘The 
Pope, after some moments’ reflection, desired the 
list to be handed to bim, and ingcribed the name of 
his own family for 100 scudi, and that of M. Marini 
for ten scudi, and ordered the ist to be sent to all 
the principal houses in Rome. It is by such traits 
of delicacy that his Holiness wing every heart. 


Tur Cuartist Co-operative Lanp Socr- 
ETY. This society, which has already accumulated 
£12,000, has purchased Herringsgate farm, near 
Rickmansworth, Herts, which ithas divided into 
thirty-five small farms of two, three, and four acres 
each, and on which are built cottages, each occupant 


city, of which the Rev. Wm. H. Furness is pastor, 
have caused to be built a superb organ, combining 
all the latest improvements. This has been done 


tried for the first time last evening by the organist. 
The tone of the instrament is very pure and the vol- 
ume great—and the touch of the organist produced 
tones of most delicious sweetness; harmonies that 
charmed the ear, and the deep bags, which is the 
grandeur of this greatest of instruments. Every note 
struck came forth clear, fall and melodious, and the 
organ may be r ed as among the very best in the 
city. [Philad. U. 8. Gaz. 


Boston Turatres. We are happy to say 
that the Board of Aldermen have decided to grant 
no licenses for the theatres except on the conditions 
petitioned for by G. B. Emerson, Walter Channing 
and others, which we mentioned a week or two 
since. 


PucxierR Musxav. The Berlin correspondent 
of the Providence Journal tells the following story. 


This nobleman resides in the neighborhood of 
Dresden, and his state is considered one of the finest 
in Germany. Its park is particularly magnificent, 
and the exquisite taste displayed in the Jaying out of 
the grounds, is said to be beyond all praise. But 
this last feature is to be tially accounted for in 
the following manner:—The Prince is a man of bad 
conscience. The earlier part of bis life was dark, 
and its later years have not been free from reproach. 
In the stillness of night, when uneasy thoughts drove 
sleep from his eyelids, he was accustomed to rise 
from his bed, throw n his window, and look out 
upon his beautiful estate. The light of the moon 
shining down upon the smooth lawn and the magnif- 
icent old trees would occasion, here and there, most 
fantastic shadows upon the grass, and the excitable 
imagination of the Prince thus becoming aroused, he 
would suddenly call up his servants, issue from the 
house, and proceed to plant stakes in the outline of 
these fanciful shadows. The next morning, wherev- 
er the stakes ar planted, he caused rare flow- 
ers and shrubs to be set out, thus making nature her- 
self, the artist and directrix, in this ‘species 
of landscape gardening. 


ATar Kirin. A ndent of the Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Journal, gives the following descrip- 
tion of a tar kiln in North Carolina. ‘Light wood”’ 
is the heart of the long leaved pine which remains 
after the tree has died and is denuded of its sap. It 
is saturated with pitch, and is nearly incorruptible. 
“The li is cut into lengths of three or four 
feet, and split into small pieces, A spot having been 
selected for the purpose, the top of the earth is re- 
moved, and the clay or other 
The excavation in a circular form, descend- 


tern pupers, in which | and the 


have triumphed over him; and in a word, that 


useful services should have shielded him. If 


If 


receiving an advance of £30 to assist him in his new 

mode of life. ‘The place is now mamed O’Connor- | those without hope,—and we recommends ex- 

Wile, end te gated “EM Rapiong pues Fatets. ample to the study and imitation of the youthful 
The Congregation of the Unitarian Church in this | readers of the Register. P. 


a drain is cut to communicate with it. The wood is 

put in it in Jayers, each layer declining towards 
the centre, and layer upon layer gradually crawing 
it as you ascend, till the whole pile has assumed the 
sugar loaf form. ‘The whole is then covered with 
turf, and ignited. The wood is reduced to charcoal ; 
itch being driven off by the , de- 
scends into the drain, which conveys it to the pit; 
and then it is ladled into barrels. If I mistake not, 
25 cords of wood will yield about one hundred bar- 
rels of tar. On an average at this kiln, the tar is not 
worth more than about $1 per barrel, including the 
barrel itself. Hence you may form some estimate 
of the value of light wood.’” 


Precisenrss or Prev. While on this subject 
I may mention a Jittle gossip story now current about 
our late Premier, who, notwithstanding his known 
muni e in t matters, is minutely careful 
about his domestic expenditure, thereby setting an 
example which it would be well if other great na om 
would follow. He lately remonstrated with his 
butcher for the charges on his supplies of beef and 
matton, and proved to him, from authentic docu- 
ments and the rule of three, that even with the 
abatement of one penny in the pound, still the butch- 
er would have made +: beisloans profit. The latter, 
not seeing the matter in this light, or perhaps not 
comprehending the Minister’s deductions from Cock- 
er and Dilworth, still doggedly refused to abate the 
penny, whereupon the ex-Minister immediately 
transferred his custom to a more reasonable shop. 
Another instance of his attention to small matters: 
When lately he made his memorable speech on 
ing out of office he was very much agitated. He 
led profusely by the nose; and an honorable mem- 
ber behind him (Colonel Rusobrooke) observing that 
he had only a white silk handkerchief, soon disfig- 
ured by the stains, handed him a red handkerchief. 
The premier bowed, accepted the proffer, and pro- 
ceeded with a speech destined, perhaps, to affect 
the legislation of the world. The debate went on, 
eat excitement prevailed, and decent Colonel 
ushbrooke retired about one or two in the morning. 
His mind, oceupied with the international affairs of 
the whole terraqueous globe, was suddenly brought 
down from its altitude by Peel’s livery servant, with 
his master’s compliments and thanks, venga hy 
him his said red silk handkerchief, carefully washed, 
ironed, and folded, just as if it had been lent by a 
millinary girl toa laundress. [London Correspon- 
dent of the Inverness Courier. 








For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 


CHARLES WILLIAM TUTTLE. 


Died, in this city, Sept. 8th, Charles William 
Tuttle, aged 18 

I: would be treason, seemingly, alike to jus- 
tice, and the welfare of the rising generation, to 
let this interesting young man go down to his 
final resting place, without at least some slight 
tribute to his cherished memory. From the cra- 
dle to his grave, he was at all times the same in 
deportment and character, gentle, amiable, stu- 
dious, intelligent, thoughtful, pure and manly. 
He entered the public schools of this city at an 
early period, and passed through them all, ter- 
minating with the high school, winning golden 
opinions from all his companions and teachers, 
bearing off some of the highest prizes,—standing 
high among the highest,—and good among the 
best. From childhood, books were his delight, 
and he early collected with the aid of parents 
and friginds, quite an extensive library suited to 
his age and tastes. Averse to the ruder sports 
and amusements which are usually so enticing 
to the young, he was never happier than when 
surrounded by his books, Jeft to himself in his 
litle chamber to read, to study, to gain knowl- 
edge, and thus improve his mind and _ heart. 
And this feeling and purpose continued with him 
to the last. When he had become too feeble to 
visit his library, his books were brought down to 
his sick chamber, where, surrounded by these, 
and others loaned him by his physician and 
friends, looking over first one, and then another, 
gathering new facts, new thoughts, new beau- 
ties from all, he passed away pleasantly, the 
tedious hours of sickness, the same cheerful, in- 
genuous, and happy being, which he had been 
in days of health, and through the sunny years 
of his short life. Not a murmur,—not a fear, 
—not a dejected expression escaped his lips. 
When a superintendent of his Sunday School on 
which he had attended from the age of four until 
he was sixteen or seventeen, entered his sick 
chamber, his hand was eagerly and earnestly 
extended for a cordial grasp, his eye sparkled 
with anwonted joy and delight, and his first in- 
quiry 3yas in relation to the school and its inter- 
ests ; looking back on his long connexion with 
it, as he said, with great satisfaction, and ex- 
pressing warm gratitude towards his beloved 
teacher who was then absent from the State. 
His attachment to the Sunday School was 
strong. He was uniformly present in his class, 
and was separated from it at an advanced age 
only by its distance from his home and his en- 
feebled health. Tuttle was singularly pure in 
mind and heart. He kept himself ‘‘unspotted 
from the woild.”’ He lived and died in the 
faith and hopes of a young Christian. His 
memory will long be cherished by his many 
friends and companions, who will not weep as 





FRANK WASHBURN, ESQ., 


On the 28th ultimo, at White Oak Springs, 
W. T. of Pericarditis, Franx} Wasusurn, 
Esq., son the Hon. Seth Washburn, of Rayn- 
ham, Mass., aged 48 years. 

In his private character, Mr Washburn was 
eminently successful in securing to himself the 
sincere and lasting attachment of his friends and 
relatives. A man of more kindly affection never 
existed. ‘The warmth of his heart was one of 
the leading spings of his character, and from that 
source flowed all that was valuable in friendship, 
all that was kind and generous in man. In all 
the higher relations of our being, Mr Washburn 
was strictly though unostentatiously regulated by 
the strong dictates of a pious and virtuous mind. 
In his worldly intercourse his principles were 
pure, simple and well defined.’ He here stood 
on the ‘‘broad stone of honor,’’ and his life was 
an example of unimpeached integrity, and incor- 
ruptible love of justice. Never in the cause of 
humanity were his zealous endeavors suffered to 
sleep, and small indeed can be the number of 
those who in similar circumstances of life, have 
conférred half the benefits on their fellow-citizens 
which resulted from his active'and steady, though 
secret and silent course of benevolence. In 
friendship, his esteem and confidence were slow- 
ly won; but wherever his affections were placed, 
there were no limits set to their exercise. No 
sacrifice of himself, his pleasures, his labors, or 
his possessions, was too great for his noble and 
generous spirit. He was attached to his famil 
as if he had no friends, and to his friends as if 
he had ho family. He has left an affectionate 
and dutiful wife and two lovely children to mourn 
his death. [Galena Advertiser. 








Rev. Cuartes C. Smackrorp, formerly of 
South Boston, has received an unanimous call 
from the Unitarian Society at Lynn, lately un- 
der the charge of Rev. John Pierpont, Jr., and 
before of Rev. Wm. G. Swett. We are happy 
to learn that Mr. Shackford has accepted the in- 
vitation. 





Metnose. A piece of land in the centre of 
Melrose (North Malden) will be given for the 
site of an Unitarian Church, should a society be 
formed within six months from Oct. Ist 1846, 


The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. M. G. Thomas, of this city, from 


be done in the earth as it is in heaven.” Sub- 
Ject,—the meaning and obligations of this prayer. 








{G- TUCKERMAN MONUMENT. The Monv- 
ment to the Rev Dr Joseph T being complet- 
ed, the committee invite the subscribers and all 
interested to meet them at Mount Auburn on Wednes. 
day next, as o’clock, P. M., where there will be ap- 
propriate religious services. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
#26 R. C. WATERSTON, Sec’y. 


§G-TEMPERANCE—PITTS ST. CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday Evening, the Rev W. Willett, favorably 
known as an advocate of Total Abstinence, with others, 
will speak at 74 o’clock. 

M. GRANT, Pres. B. T. A. Soc’y. 

F. R. WoopwarpD, Sec’y. “36 


§G-TEA PARTY AND FAIR AT WESTFORD. 
The Ladies of the First Parish in Westford will hold a 
Tea Party and Fair on Wednesday, Sept 30, in the 
basement story of the » to obtain means to fur- 
nish the Church. 

Admission to Fair and Refreshments, 25 cents, 
Fair open at4 P.M. Teaat 6 P. M. 











§G- AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association 
has removed to No 56 Pear! street. a29 














MARRIAGES. 





Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr 


In this city, 22d inst, 
iss Marion Ruthven Waters- 


George t Lord to 
ton, both of Boston. 
In Worcester, 16th inst, Mr Lemuel Fiske of Holden, 
aged 79, to Mrs Elizabeth Copeland, eg 73. 
In Southington, Ct., on Sunday evening, inst, at 
the Unitarian Parsonage, by Rev James Richardson, 
Jr., Mr Charles O. Barstow to Miss Almira A. Stan- 
nard. Mr William R. Beckieyof Southington, to Miss 
Rebecca Maynard of Stanford, N.Y. John Olney, 
Esq. to Miss Lydia Potter. 
Tn Camden, oc 15th inst, by Rev Mr Chapman, 
Capt George Carleton to Miss Caroline 8. Mead of 
Barre, Mass. 
In New York, 16th inst, by Rev Mr Green, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mr Enos White of Weymouth, Mass, to 
Miss Mary A. Fowler of N. Y. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 22d inst, Miss Elizabeth Cordwell, 87. 
In Roxbury, 19th inst, Samuel Guild, Jr., eldest son 
of Samuel Guild, Esq., 37. 

In hertagien, 15th inst, Mrs Ruth Chandler, relict 
of the late Hon Nathan Chandler, 80. 
In Pawtucket, 17th inst, Charles W. Stone, 26. 
In Southington, Ct., 7th inst, Mrs. Phebe Bradley, 
wife of Mr Jason Bradley, and only~ daughter of Hon 
Levi Barnes, 42. Funeral ou Wednesday, at the U ni- 
tarian Church. Mrs B. lad been for many years a lib- 
eral christian, and was distinguished for kA goodness 
of heart, and the gentle charities of life. 











PUBLIC INVITATION. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO, 


ESPECTFULLY INVITE THE PUBLIC TO EX- 
AMINE THEIR 


FALL STOCK OF 


Foreign and Domestic Goods, 


purchased by “one of us” abroad and at home, direct from 
the manufacturers, whereby we are enabled to afford our 
Goods much lower than if we paid a profit to others to im- 
port them for us. 


OUR STOCK IS TOO LARGE 


IN DETAIL, 








TO ADVERTISE 
BUT NO ONE SHOULD BUY 
an article without first seeing ovr assortment, as it is the 

LARGEST IN THIS CITY, a 
and embraces every desirable style and fabric in 


SHAWLS, 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAK STUFFS, 


LINENS, 


—AND ALL— 
Housekeeping Goods, 
GINGHAMS, 

PRINTS, BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, 
—ASD ALL— 
MOURNING GOODS, 
WOOLLENS, FLANNELS, DOMESTICS, 
PLAIDS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
EMBROIDERIES, 


and all other 


WHITE GOoDs, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, HDKFS., CRAVATS. 


In short, every thing in the Dry Goods line but Needles, 
Pins, Tapes and Ribbons; and every article is marked at 
a price which we think will be perfectly satisfactory to 
customers. Under our system of 


GOOD GOODS 
—,f— 
LOW PRICES, 


we have increased our sales to so large an amount that we 
are enabled to keep a 


LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
—or— 


NEW GOODS, 


and to sell them at unusually low prices; and all who hon- 
or us with a call may be assured of a gentlemanly recep- 
tion, and that every accommodation in our power will be 
afforded them. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 
Ladies’ Exchange, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
826 is6t 





NFORMATION is wanted at this office, as to the 
whereabouts of E. D. Barry, of Ireland, who 

passed through this city a few weeks since, professedly 

on his way to Meadville, Penn. 

Also, respecting A. HoLtitey, who has lately been 

soliciting aid in this city and neighborhood. $26 





MERICAN ALMANAC. In press, and_ will 
shortly be issued, The American Almanac and Re- 

peseery of Useful Knowledge, Vol 18, for 1847, pub- 
ished on entirely new type, and superior to the previ- 

ous volumes. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. 3t 326 





RACTS OF THE A. U. A.—Nos 229 and 230. 
A Brief Statement of Reasons for Declining to re- 
ceive the Doctrine of the Trinity, Rev John Cord- 


4 cents. 

The Voices of the Dead, by Rev Orville Dewey, D. 

D. Tract of the A. U. A. for Sept. Price 3 cents. 

For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 

ington street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
826 





UMNER’S ORATION. This day ished— 

The Scholar, The Jurist, The Artist, Philan- 

thropist. An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 

ciety of Harvard University at their Anniversary, Au- 

gust 27, 1846, by Charles Sumner. Price 25 cents, 8vo, 
72 


PP ror sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t 826 


REENWOOD’S CHAPEL LITURGY. A Lit- 
G gy for the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in 
Boston, collected principally from the book of Common 
Prayer. Fifth edition, with ee ee and Ser- 


vices, and other additions, F. P. Greenwood, 
D.D. A full ly in gi 





Matthew vi. 10. ‘“Thy kingdom come thy will |’ 


cal and Illustrative, by the Author. The subscribers 
dollars, in neat half morocco, double lettered, 54 vols 


posite School street. 8 


edition: 


12mo, portrait: 


Jr, 2d ed, 2 steel plates: 


2 vols 12mo: 
12mo. 

ner. Being Tract of the A. U. A. for August. Price | 12m 
12mo: 

Noyes, 12mo: 
12mo 

Martineau, 12mo: 


by Palfrey, 2 vols 8vo: 


8vo: 


cal Books, are’ published by 
CO., and with all other Unitarian publications, for sale 
at the lowest prices. 3t a29 


Mechanical and Dental Sargery. 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 

CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 

OR the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
F many important , an entire new mode of 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on spor the 
merits 0 es it is contidently believed will be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of 
them, the subscriber has been induced to ome 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whosé means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared expressl 
for each case, is necessary, fof restoring that which 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties tg be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the r form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this , and it isnot possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
rtance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the pe in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, 
tween the teeth and the pets and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them, will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advan of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber’s office, which the!public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 


Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: en a fit and finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount = for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polis 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, &-c, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithful, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 
Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

S. STOCKING, Surgeon Deniist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 


\ K TANTED. A situation as Classical Teacher, by 

a recent graduate of Harvard University. Am- 
ple testimonials given. 
Address given at this office. $19 
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OARDING SCHOOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 

GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter will 
open on Monday, the 5th of October, under the continued 
charge of Mr. Wooster. Applications for admission, 
should be made as early as practicable. 


F, FREEMAN. 
Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846.  4wis 19 





HE SINGER’S FIRST AND SECOND BOOK. 
Just published and for sale by W. J. REYNOLDS 
& CO., 20 Cornhill, The Singer’s First and Second 
Books, by J. & H. Brrp. 

In preparing these books two objects have been stead- 
ily kept in view. First, that the musio should at the 
commencement be so easy that it could be understood 
and read by children, and those who had never learned, 
and that it should gradually become more difficult until 
the scholar at length would be able to read music at 
sight; and second, that there should be no words of a 
light or frivolous character. It is believed that those - 
who have been to schools and learned tunes by rote, 
may, by the help of these books, learn to read music 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Teachers of common schools who have learned to 
sing, can, from these books, teach their scholars to read 
music and not to sing tunes by rote. 

They should be used in all Juvenile and Grammar 
Schools, and in adult classes wherever a portion of the 
scholars have never before learned to sing. 

In schools where they are not used as a class book, 
they are recommended to those who have not learned as 
by their help they will more easily uuderstand other 
books. 

§3-Teachers of Music and of Common Schools and 
members of School Committees who wish to introduce 
Music into their Schools, will be furnished with copies 
of each book, free of cost. Atis s19 


HE UNITARIAN, No. 4. The Unitarian and 
Foreign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 

planation and defence of the principles of Unitarian 

Christianity. Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 

—CONTENTS— 

An Essay on Revival History. 

Congregational Psalmody. 

Thoughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 

Review of Wilson’s Unitarianism. 

Learning of the Clergy in the Sixteenth Century. 

What Ecclesiastical History should be. 

Published Monthly. Price one dollar a . Sub- 

scriptions received by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 

Washington, opposite School street. 3t 812 


AVERLY NOVELS, Cueapr. Boston Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, with a general pre- 
face, an introduction to each novel, and notes, Histori- 








liaving purchased the balance of the edition of Waverly 
Novels will sell the setts for the low price of sixteen 


bound in 27. : 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Waleps. oy 





ALUABLE UNITARIAN BOOKS. Buckmin- 
ster’s Sermons and Memoirs, 2 vols 12mo: 
Greenwood’s Sermons, with Memoir, 2 vols 12mo: 
Channing’s Complete Works, 6 vols 12mo: 
Dewey’s Complete Works, 1 vol 8vo: 
Membir of the Life of H. Ware, Jr., 2 vols 12mo, 2d 


Works of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D., 2 vols 12mo: 
Memoir of Rev Noah Worcester, by H. Ware, Jr., 


Memoir of Oberlin, with Introduction, by H. Ware, 

Palfrey’s Sermons, 2d ed, 12mo: 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo: 

Noyes’s Translation of the —y oe 3 vols 12mo: 

Livermore’s Commentary on Gospels and Acts, 

Noyes’s ‘Iranslation of Job, with Notes, 2d edition, 

Letters to Relatives and Friends on the Trinity, 2d 

0: 

Peabody’s Lectures on the Christian Doctrine, 2d ed, 

Canticles, Ecclesiastes, &c., with Notes, by Dr. 
of Psalms, with Notes, by Dr Noyes, new ed, 

Endeavor after the Christian Life, by Rev James 

Burnap’s Expository Lecture, 12mo: 

Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, 2 vols Svo: 

Lecures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, 

~ Dewey’s Discourses on Hyman Life, 12mo: 

Priestley’s Views, with Memoir, say Sag 

Christian Examiner, complete in 33 vols, 8vo: 

Worcester’s Last Th , 16mo: ; 

Wilson’s Concessions and Scripture Proofs, 2 vols 

Greenwood’s Sermons to Children, 16mo. 


§G-The above, with many other Unitarian Theologi 
> by JAMES MUNROE *& 





It pie bindings. _ 
Published and for Aa JA MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 826 





IFE OF REV. DR. WARE. Memoir of the 
L Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by his brother, Join 
Ware, M. D. new edition, in 2 vols 12mo, with 


which will be sold low if 


REENWOOD’S HYMNS—2d-hand 

Just received, 50 copies of Greenwood’s 
lied for soon. 
CROSBY & NICHO _ Washington st. 
s5 i 


ies.— 
ymns, 





P its. 
“Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 


CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3w 326 


R. WARE’S WORKS. The Works of the Rev 
Henry Ware, Jr., D.D.,edited by the Rev Chand- 
ler Robbins, in 2 vols 12mo, with a Portrait. 





Washington st. 


HANNING’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts selected 
L from the Writings of William E. Channing, D-D-» 
pages, 32mo. 
This day published by CROSBY & N ICHOLS, 118 
ist 





Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t 026 


Pree GEOGRAPHY. Outlines of Physi- 
cal vs 





EW BOOK. This day ished—The Miscella_ 
neous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, 1 a, 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash. 




















pared by competent teachers. 


is 
i nally from all points of the outside, to the 
Sta Catia pi des, uel fom the secon; 


large enough to warrant the erection of a church. 
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REFERENCEs.—Rt. Rev. Bi Eastburne, Dan- 
iel S D.D., herktna ho kit » Rev Baron 
Stow, Walley. 8 Cushman, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 





D. D., New York; Rev John Owen; New York; Rev. 

J. Pierpunt, Troy, N. Y.; Col. Sherburne, U.S. A., 

Philadelphia; Rev. Hiram P. » Jefferson 

City, Mo. is2wos4w a29 
PRING LANE S 


L is removed to the new 
building in , rear of the Horticultu- 
ral Rooms, and will be known hereafter by the name of 
Chapman Hall School. This School will commence 
again after the vacations on the the 7th of September 
next. 

Mr. BakeER, the Principal, may be seen every day 
from 8 o’clock, A. M. to 2'P. Ml, ot tho bame aliieine 
ing the School. ge 

CHAPMAN HALL. 

To BE Let, in the new building in Place 
rear of the Horticultural Reva, sav ae 
commodious Hall, 42 feet long and 83 feet wide. It 
will seat about 300 persons, and its quiet and central 
location make it av desirable for Ss 
ship. Inquire of ‘AMOS BAKER. eoplm a22 


park STREET SCHOOL. The Fall Term of 
fii Mt i in September yee oe 
rst Mo in > icati i 
shen may be gale ot rooms in Park street Church, 
between the hours of YO and 12, during the week previ- 
ous to the re-opening of the School. 
ogl5 5w D. B. TOWER. 


R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
Rape nein ra in > some ge Mass. 
next Term wi in on Monday, September 7th. 
This isa Private ; limited to forty pupils, 
mostly residents of this town and vicinity. A small 
number of Young Ladies from abi oad, are received into 
my family as Boarding Pupils, and are under the united 
care of Mrs. Cartee and myself. This is 
designed to meet the wants of those ts at a dis- 
tance, who prefer, when about to scad theke 
from home, to place them in the private family of the 
teacher, who will exercise a constant supervision over 


The Course of Instruction is iall to the 
female mind, and cohusoas olen, lo ten 
the best Female Seminaries. While we endeavor right- 
ly to develop the mental, moral, and physical powers of 
our pupils, we hope to return them to their parents free 
from those disagreeable airs and traits of character so 
often acquired at Boarding Schools. Circulars will be 
sent to any who may desire more particular information. 
C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 

REFERENCES.—Dr. A. R. Thompson, Rev. G. E. 
Ellis, Wm. I. Buddington, Mr. John Hurd, Charles- 
town; George B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. S. Hillard, 
Esq., Boston; Rev. F. A. Sule, New York. 

agl Gtis 


NIVERSITY EDITIONS OF COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. 

Homer’s Iliad, with Notes by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
Metres of the Greeks and Romans, with Notes by 
Profs Beck and Felton, 12mo. 
Latin Syntax, by Prof Beck, new ed, 12mo. 
Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. * 
. T° gan Orations, with Notes, by Prof 
in, 12mo. 


Seneca’s Hercules Furens, with Notes by Prof Beck, 


Grammar of the Italian Grammar, by Prof Longfel- 
low, 12mo. 
Plato’s Gorgias, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 12mo. 
Homer’s Odyssey, with Notes by Prof Owen, I2mo. 
a Dramatique, by Prof Longfellow, 3d ed, 
mo. 
—e of Eucipides, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
no. 
German Reader for Beginners, by B. Rolker, Enstruc- 
ter. ‘ 
Agamemnon, with Notes, by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
Antigone of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
mo, 
Whately’s Elements of Logic, 12mo. 
Promet of AEschylus, with Notes by Prof Wool- 
sey, 12mo. 

Jouffroy’s Introduction t# Ethics, 2 vols, 12mo. 
— of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
mo. 

Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, 12mo. 

“ Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 5th ed., 
vo. 

none Treatise on Sound, by Prof Peirce, 8vo, 

plates. 

Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry 

by Prof Peirce, 12mo. : 

eT Treatise on Algebra, by Prof Peirce, 4th 

Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Tri 

nometry, 12mo, 3d ed. — , 

Curves, Functions and Motions, containing Differ- 

ential Calculas, &c. 

Te gaa Calculas and Analytical Mechanics, 12mo, 

plates. 

The above published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

134 Washington, opposite School street. Together 

with all other classical books used in this country, for 

sale by the quantity or single copy, at the lowest prices. 

{Also for sale at their store in Cambridge, a full 

Br of School, College and Miscellaneous Books. 

3t 














f Aermgy’ PUBLICATIONS. Wyman on Venti- 
lation, 82 cuts, 12mo: 

Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, 16mo: 

2 Comey and Writings of Ingalls, by Burnap, 16mo, 


2 plates: 
wo Life, by his brother, 2 vols, portraits, 2d ed, 
_Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 16mo, 2d ed, 2 


p' : 
Channing’s Complete Works, 4th ed, 6 vols, 12mo: 
Sartor Resartus, by Carlyle, 4th ed, 12mo, it: 

s vow of H. Ware, Jr, edited by Rev C. Robbins, 
vols: 

Margaret, by Rev S. Judd, 12mo: 

Life of Fichte, by Smith, 12mo: 

om Library, No 1, Emerson’s Essays, 2d series, 


0: 

Everett’s Miscellaneous Essays, 12mo: 

Kuhner’s yen Latin Grammar, 12mo. 

Virgil, with Notes, by F. Bowen, 3d ed, Svo: 

MF aria Philosophical and Critical Essays, 2d ed, 
ae 


Hazzard’s Essays on Channing’s Writings, 8vo: 
Physical G phy, by a Teacher, 12mo: 
Wilson’s Scripture Proofs of Unitarianism, 8vo: 
The Olneys, or Impulse and Principle, by Miss Ab- 
bott, 18mo: 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Susan Fanny 
Crompton, 18mo: 
nay ors56 Discourses of Rev Samuel H. Stearns, &e. 
Published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
se a Washington, opposite School street. 

St 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 
BB ce Saher to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
REV. L. S. EVERETT. 
TeRmMs.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which eer cents will be added for every i 
‘ys 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE test display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city,at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 

ONE PRICE, 
aad this guaranteed to be the lowest thet similar articles 
can be obtained for. 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE er worse ad wsnory to 
examine this Stock i ir 5 
A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 





as 
rs © Ilv ‘ yle, fit and w 
pn “gos ghd 5 $ Made from the most 
fabrics. Any description of 


: low prices 
short notice, and an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 





Just received of an ] Pegi 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25. per 
retail ee oant from the cost to manufacture. 


Iso—One ditto at 40 cent dis. 
4 poy SIMMONS & CO. 
jy4 


is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 
e JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
Granite BUILDING, 








Geography: designed as a companion to the | ington, opposi School 
Common School “a for the use of Gram-|'—-— « = , 
mar and High fo fin G. Day, 120. AMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. At the Chris- 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 tian Register Often, copier of the works of this 
Washington, opposite School st. 8 626 eeminent and Bramia. $1,50. apll 


No 184 Washington, opposite School street :::BosTox. 
» my28 : i 7 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 










































































ee. hich at first seem most BATES’ PATENT 
baptized 318; while ten re-| but it is quite doubtful how far the whole com-) even conquered by means w ; 
P OETRY ) pres 7 —— aon pence the death | munity carried it out in practice. If Dorril was weak and inet p+ - — that pian pet Sliding T op Chambe r Sh ower Bath. ae 
' of Mr. Wi hitney and the 30th of the following |struck, or otherways ae he woe malt Ps the reef; and aecamelsted on the beach, whence the | -7\HE subscriber respectfully informs the public that| INSERTED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 
=— Octobe During my ministry,1 have solemn-| resistance whatever. retended tha’ tall yi nel oor : plainly bespeak the unrelent- he continues to manu’ and has on hand a aan on 
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*Mong which a mother’s form was found. 


The rustic rites were nearly 0’er, 
The last sad look was past, 
And gently closed the coffin lid 
For the last time—the last! 
Ah, then that mother’s heart was rent 
By keenest anguish ever sent. 


But suddenly a check was given 
To grief so deep, so wild; 
“Tt seemed,” said she, “from realms above, 
My daughter pitying smiled 
To see me weeping o’er her dust, 
Unmindful of the spirit’s trust. 


And never has my grief returned, 
From that most trying hour— 

I know not whence thasfleeling came, 
I know not whence the power.” 

This she expressed in phrase uncouth, 


But in her thought was beauty, truth. 
Crit. 





HEAVEN IN PROSPECT. 


BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 


They are al! gone into a world of light, 
T along sit lingering here ; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove; 

Or those faint beams in which the hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days, 

My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere gliminerings and decays. 


Oh holy Hope, and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you have showed them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining no where but in the dark ; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may 
know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair field or grove, he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, 
And into glory peep. 


If a star were confined into a tomb, 
Her captive flame must needs burn there; 

But when the hand that locked her up, gave room, 
She’d shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 

Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall, 
lato true liberty! 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 











FROM MR. ALLEN’S CENTENNIAL DIS- 
COURSE AT NORTHBOROUGH. 


‘*This church has now existed a century, dur- 
ing which it has had only three pastors, inclad- 
ing the one who now fills that office, and has 
been destitute of a settled minister only about 


fourteen months,—‘‘a fact,’’ as he took occasion 
to say in his account of Northborough, published 
twenty years since, ‘‘highly creditable to the 
members of the society, as an evidence of their 
regard for the institutions of religion, and of the 
union and harmony which have long subsisted 
among them.”” 1 may be allowed to quote the 
rest of the paragraph from which the foregoing 
extract is taken. ‘‘It may be justly considered,” 
the writer remarks, *that the town is indebted 


to the spirit of union which has hitherto so gen- 
erally prevailed among us, for the respectable 


rank which it now maintains. It would be easy, 


however painful, to predict the consequences of 
nce Large and 
opulent societies can bear to be reduced by di- 
vision ; but in societies small as this, and whose 


the prevalence of an opposite spirit. 


resources are no greater than ours, union should 


be the watch-word of all who wish well to the 


cause of human improvement.”’ 

These sentiments were entertained by the 
apie twenty years ago ; they are retained and 
cherished by him still, Union is strength; and 
though separation is better than strife, it is not 
unattended by many painful circumstances, In 
our own experience the evils of division have 
been less grievous than in the case of man 


our brethren. A good degree of harmony has 
ever existed between the parent society and the 
have The spea- 
ker has lived in good fellowship with all, and in 
habits of intimacy with some, of those who from 
time to time have sustained the pastoral office in 
the other churches ; and he can truly say that 
he has, with very few exceptions, been treated 
with all the respect and kindness he could ask or 
desire by those who went out from us, as well 
as by those who have since united with them in 
the maintenance of religious institutions, In re- 
turn, he has cherished only the most friendly 
feelings towards them ; and, while he has scru- 

ulously endeavored to avoid all improper inter- 
erence and all attempts to proselyte, he has, he 
sought opportunities to benefit the 
without regard 


two that have been formed out of it. 


can truly say, 

rising and the risen generation, 

to sect or denomination. 
Especially has he sought to know 


ions. 


their earliest and deepest im 


The early records of this church, together 
with the house of the pastor, were destroyed by 
In consequence of this calamity, 
some items of information, which we should be 


fire in 1780. 


to possess, are irrecoverably lost. 


rom the Rev. Mr. Parkman’s account of 
Westborough, we learn, that, in the year of Mr. 
Martyn’s death, this church consisted of twenty- 
one males and twenty-three females. The num- 
ber admitted during the ministry of Mr. Whit- 


ney, as nearly as can be ascertained, was 204; 
while 201 have been received into the church 
since I became its , of whom about one 
half remain with us to this day. Ovr church at 
esent consists of about 120 apmemagen 9 
number of baptisms, from the year 1780, 


when the records wére destroyed, to the time of 


the decease of Mr. Whitney, was 691. The 


“present condition and prospect of this religious 


y of 


I have probably attended about the same num- 
ber of funerals, in this and the neighboring towns. 


these facts calls up before me are, some of them, 
of the most deeply affecting character, and have 
left impressions on my mind which will remain 
while Jife or memory lasts. : 
Eight persons only, besides the present in- 
cumbents, have sustained the office of deacon in 
this church since its organization ; and it is but 
justice to add, that, so far as I have learned, 
they were all men of great moral worth ; respec- 
table ; 
course, no personal knowledge. Jonathan Liv- 
ermore and Matthias Rice were the first that 
held that office. The former, who came from 


one hundred years and seven months, was, in 
his day, probably the best educated man in the 
place, and for many years in succession was 
clerk of the precinct. After the death of his 
first wife, the mother of his children, he married 
a lady of Irish extraction, a widow (Mrs. Jane 
Dunlap,) who lived in Milton, and was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in that place, 
and who, from letters of hers in my ssion, 
addressed to the church, with which she had a 
protracted controversy, as well as from other 
sources, I should judge to have been a woman of 
strong intellect and of great independence, as- 
sociated perhaps with some acerbify of temper, 
and, it may be, other faults of character. Cer- 
tain it is that.the chureh reeeived her communi- 
cations, of which she sent several, in no very 
courteous manner,—voting, on one occasion, 
(Nov. 23, 1784,) ‘‘unanimously,§ not one hand 
up,’ as the record reads, that her communica- 
tion was not satisfactory. 

Deacon Matthias Rice was a good man, ‘‘in 


sation in the world” ; and such were, by reputa- 
tion, the two successors of Deacons Rice and 
Livermore,—-Deacons Paul Newton and Seth 
Rice. They all lived toa good old age, leaving 
behind them the savor of a good name. Of the 
other four I can speak from personal and inti- 
mate knowledge. Deacon Isaac Davis and 
Deacon Nahum Fay were in office at the time 


form kindness. Deacon Jonas Bartlett and 
Samul Seaver, Sen., have so recénily ceased 
from their mortal labors, that few among us 
need to be informed that they, too, possessed the 
public confidence and respect. Of the present 
incumbents it does not become me here to speak. 

I shall dwell but for a few moments on the 


society. I cannot use the language of exulta- 
tion and boastful confidence ;—it is unbecoming 
at all times ; it would be especially out of place 
at this time. When I think of the strong pillars 
that stood here thirty years ago, on which our 


The scenes and oceasions that the recital of 


and respected. Of the first four I had, of 


Watertown, and who lived to the great age of 


simplicity and godly sincerity having his conver- | 





of my ordination, and during several of the first | 
years of my ministry; and 1 may add, that, | 
though differing from me on points of doctrinal | 
betief, they were my personal friends, from | 
whom, so long as they lived, I experienced uni-| cried for mercy. A short parley soon ensued, 
| when Dorril consented to, and actually did, re- 





social fabric and this church rested, and consider 


with my own heart and be still. 
* . * . . 
‘‘And now my parting word ; for it is quite! 
time to relieve your exhausted patience. 


among you have been blessed, far beyond my 
most sanguine hopes. According to the order 
of nature, which, if] might, | would not subvert 
or alter, | have seen my best days. Iam deeply 
sensible that itis so; and I submit, without a 
murmur, tothe great law of life,—that, while 
others increase, ‘‘I must decrease.” 

Receive, then, the word from my lips. As 
though I stood on the borders of the grave and 
in the prospect of the eternal world,—in the 
earnestness of a spirit that yearns towards you 
with a strong affection, | beseech you, dear 
brethren and friends, in the words of the apostle, 
adopted by the first minister of thischurch : “Be 
verfect ; be of good comfort; be of one mind ; 
five in peace ;—and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.’” Amen. 





WILLIAM DORRILL AND “DORRILISM.” 


Died, at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Ru- 
fus Shattuck, in Leyden, on Sunday, Aug. 30th, 
William Dorril, aged about 95 years. 

The subject of this notice, though he died in 


personage of no inconsiderable notoriety in this 
region. He was the founder and head of the 
religious sect called ‘**Dorrilites,’? which flour- 
ished in Leyden, in this County, in the years 
1797 and 1798. 

William Dorril was born in Sudbury, Glou- 
cestershire, England, ‘108 miles by the stage 
road from London,”’ about the year 1750. His 
father was a respectable farmer. At the age of 
20 Dorril enlisted into the English Army, served 
3 campaigns in lieland, then eame to this coun- 
try, where he served 2 campaigns more, and 
was under Gen. Burgoyne at his surrender in 
1778. Some time after he went to Petersham, 
Mass,, where he married Polly Chase, who was 
10 years younger than himself, and who died 
some 6 or 8 years ago. After living 2 years in 
Petersham, he removed to Warwick, where he 
resided 10 years, and thence removed to the east 
part of Leyden, where he continued till his 
decease. 

In the spring of the year 1797, Dorril pre- 








art iow nothing of 
sect or party in his connection with the subject of 
education ; and teachers and scholars in our pub- 
lic schools will testify, that, in his intercourse 
with them, he has shown no partiality in favor 
of the advocates of a particular religious creed. 
I call on others,—I call on you, my hearers,— 
I call upon this whole community, to pursue the 
same rigbteous and honorable course, and never 
to allow a sectarian spirit to enter those sacred 
retreats, consecrated to learning and science, 
where the tender minds of our children receive 


tended that a‘‘revelation’? was made to him, as 
he was chopping wood in the forest. A voice 
seemed to say to him, ‘trender yourself an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice,” or something similar. He 
immediately commenced the establishment of a 
religious sect, and pretended to be inspired. In 
course of a few months, more than 20 families 
from Leyden and Bernardston, joined him ; many 
of them quite respectable people; selectmen, 
church members &c., and quite a community 
was formed. 

Dorrill’s religious faith had many peculiari- 
ties. He pretended to have supernatural pow- 
ers, and having the attributes of Deity, it was 
not in the power of man to hurt him. He and 
his followers disearded, entirely, and pretended 
to disbelieve the Bible, and all revelation, ex- 
cept what Dorril received himself—set at defiance 
all civillaws, and were governed in all their 
conduct, as they expressed it, ‘by the light of 
nature.”’? They eat no meat or other animal 
substance, and used no clothing that was pro- 
cured at the expense of life, nor would they 
wear wool, the produce of an animal. Their 
dress was therefore, made of tow and flax, or of 
cotton cloth, anc their shoes were made of wood, 
a sample of which is now preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Deerfield Acgdemy. One of their 
leading members, was once seen abroad, in the 
midst of winter, dressed in ‘tow cloth,” and 
wearing wooden shoes! Their blacksmith, who 
was also their Clerk and Treasurer, covered his 
bellows with cloth, so as not to use leather. 
Meetings were held once a week, at which their 
worship cousisted in eating and drinking :— 
singing, fiddling and dancing, and hearing lec- 
tures from Dorril. A negro, by the name of 
John Dixon, alias ‘‘Jack the fiddler,”’ of Coler- 
aine, was hired by them to play on his violin, at 
their meetings. ‘They held all days alike, but 
seemed to take particular pains to desecrate the 
Sabbath, by dancing and noisy revelry on that 
day, Seven Dorrilites were complained of, for 
raising a building on the Sabbath, They were 
arraigned before a magistrate in Bernardston, 
for the offence, A lawyer, one of the oldest at- 
torneys of the Franklin county Bar, now alive, 
was employed to defend them, All but one 





were acquitted. — 
In theory, the Dorrilites were non-resistance 


ne My | neighbors or a travelléd road. 
ministry has been protracted, and my labors} 





great obscurity, was, nevertheless, for a time a| 





from his own mouth, that he denied the fore- 
knowlédge of God and his Almighty power. 
Jesus Christ, said he, ‘‘is to substance a spirit 
and is God. He took a body, and died, and 
never rose from the dead. None of the human 
race will ever rise from their graves. _ The res- 
urrection spoken of in the Scriptures, is only one 
from sin, to'spiritual life, which consists in per- 
fect obedience to God. The substance is God 
revealed in the soul; those who have it are per- 
fect,—are incapable of sinning, and have nothing 
to do with the Bible.’’ Dorril denied future 
judgment, and asserted that neither prayer nor 
any other worship is necessary. Dictionary all 
Religions, p. 67. 

In 1798, Dorrilism had produced so much ex- 
citement in this county, that Rev. John Taylor, 
of Deerfield, made him a visit, and published an 
account of Dorril's views, and his conversation 
with him, in the Greenfield Gazefte, a paper 
then published in Greenfield, by the late Thom- 
as Dickman, Esq. and the same were also print- 
ed in the Mass. Spy at Worcester. 

There is a tradition, that after the delusion 
had continued some months, one of their first 
members, (a man of tolerable intellect and edu- 
cation, who was afterwards a Justice of the 
Peace,) by direction of Doiril, hung up and 
roasted has Bible before a fire,—and another, that 
Dorril pretended that it was revealed to him that 
the whole community should go to Greenfield in 
astate of nudity’ This most supreme absurdity 
seemed in some degree to open the eyes of his 
deluded and half insane followers, and they ut- 
terly refused to obey him. , 

At length Dorril’s power and influence seemed 
to have arrived at acrisis. At one of his meet- 
ings, which was fully attended by spectators 
from the neighboring towns, as well as Leyden, 
Dorril opened with music by black Jack, as 
usual, and commenced his lectures. When he 
came to the doctrine of his mysterious and pro- 
phetic powers, and had uttered the words ‘‘no 
arm can hurt my flesh,”’ one Capt. Ezekiel Fos- 
ter, of Leyden,—a man of gigantic strength and 
courage, and no believer in Dorrilism,--advane- 
ed towards him, and knocked him down with his 
fist, in the midst of the meeting! Dorril, af- 
frightened and almost senseless, attempted to 
rise, when he received 2 second blow from the 
powerful. arm of Capt. Foster. Dorril then 


nounce his doctrine in the hearing of his aston- 
ished followers. He further told them that his 
object was to see what fools he could make of 
mankind! The above transaction was commu- 
nicated to a gentleman of Guilford, Vt., by Capt. 
Forster, who avouched for its correctness.* This 
was about the last of Dorrilism. His followers 
abandoned him, and he gave himself up to 
drunkenness---supporting himself and wife by 
his daily labor,---until he became too infirm for 
work, when he was supported by his children, 
who are respectable and worthy people. _ ; 
In the winter of 1834, the writer of this arti- 


how they have fallen, one afier another, till here | cle, in company with a friend, visited Dorril at 
and therea decaying shaft remains, I have no} his house, and took a cast of his head in Plaster 
heart to exult; lam more inclined to commune | of Paris. 


He communicated to us, very readily, 
many of the above facts. He then lived in the 
north easterly corner of Leyden—in a poor old 
house—in a cold, bleak place—far from any 
His stature was 
large—eyes quick—-forehedd full and sloping.— 
His phrenological development was quite "ncom- 
mon. The region of the intellectual organs was 
full; but his moral and conscientious faculties 
were remarkably small. Firmness and self-es- 
teem were very large. It is said of him that he 
never foifeited his word even in the smaillest en- 
gagement. <A neighbor remarked, that ‘*he al- 
ways fulfilled his promises, drunk or sober.’ 
The organs indicating the animal propensities, 
were also very full,---henee his drunkenness and 
lasciviousness ; but combativeness and destruct- 
iveness were small. He, therefore was a ‘‘non- 
resistant.”’ 

Such is a history of the ‘‘ignorant old country- 
man,’’ as Dorril used to call himself, and ‘‘the 
wild goose chase,”’ as he termed it, in which he 
led many honest but ignorant and deluded peo- 
ple. It is now near fifty years, since his tollow- 
ers left him and his schemes (if he had any) van- 
ished like the early dew. During that time, he 
has lived in obscurity and poverty-—but he never 
became a believer in christianity,—nor did he 
ever give up, entirely, the idea that “revela- 
tions’’ were made to him from a superior power. 
He lived to the advanced age of 95 or 96, and 
finally, having become weary of life, he literally 
starved himself to death. For four weeks be- 
fore his death, he took no nourishment whatever 
except cold water, seemingly determined ‘‘to 
shuffle off this mortal coil,’ and end an existence 
that had become destitute of comfort or satisfac- 
tion. Thus he died---as he had lived---** without 
hope and without God in the world. Had his 
education been better, he might have made a 
Hume or a Voltaire ; but he never would have 
become a Watts ora Channing: He had some 
good qualities. Who has not? 

7 Let the good that he did be remembered. But 
let the evil be interred with his bones.” 

Bernardston, Sept. 5, 1846. sas: 
[Franklin Democrat. 





* Gazetteer of Vt. 





Ic Lvex. Rev. H. W. Beecher says in one 
of his lectures:— 


‘I may here as well as any where im 

secret of good and bad beak There ieee 
who supposing Providence to have an implacable 
spite against them bemoan in the poverty of a 
wretched old age the misfortunes of their lives. 
Luck forever ran against them, and for others. — 
One witk a good profession, lost his luck in the 
river, where he idled away his time a fishing 
when he should have been in the office. Anoth. 
er, with a good trade, perpetually burnt up his 
luck by his hot temper, which provoked his em- 
ployers to leave him. Another, with a lucrative 
business, lost his luck by amazing diligence at 
every thing but his business. Another, who 
steadily followed his trade, as steadily fullowed 
his bottle. Another, who was honest and con- 
stant to his work, erred by perpetual misjudg- 
ments;—he lacked discretion. Hundreds lose 
their luck by endorsing; by sanguine speculations; 
by trusting fraudulent men; and by dishonest 
gains. A man never has good luck who has a 
bad wife. I never knew an early-rising, hard- 
working, prudent man, careful of his earnings 
and strictly honest, who complained of bad luck, 
A good character, good habits and iron industry 
are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill Juck 
that foo's ever dreamed of. But whenI see a 
tatterdemalion, creeping out of a grocery late in 
the forenoon, with his hands stuck into his pock- 
ets, the rim of his hat turned up, and the crown 
knocked in I know he has had bad luck.—for 
the worst of all luck is to be a sluggard, a knave, 
or a tipplei ”’ 





THE CORAL INSECT. 


Mr. Darwin, on visiting the Coral Islands in the 
Pacific, and witnessing the immense results of the 
labors of the myriads of submarine architects, thus 
tells bis impressions of the scene: 

‘I can hardly explain the cause, but there is to 
my mind a considerable degree of grandeur in the 
view of the outer shores of those lagoon islands.— 
There is a simplicity in the barrier-like beach the 
margin of bushes and tall cocoanuts, the solid 
flat of coral rock, strewed here and there with great 
fragments, and the line of furious breakers, all round- 
ing away towards either hand. The ocean, throw- 
ing its waters over the broad reef, appears an invin- 
cible, all powerful enemy, yet we see it resisted and 





of lime one by one from the foaming breakers, and 
unite them into a symmetrical structure. Let the 
hurricane tear up its thousand huge fragments; yet 
what will this tell against the accumulated labors of 
myriads of architects at work night and day, month 

month? Thus do we see the soft a latin- 
ous body of a polypus, through the agency of the vi- 
tal laws, conquering the great mechanical power of 
the wave of an ocean, which neither the art of man, 
nor the inanimate works of nature, could successful- 


ly resist.’’ 














STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
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LETTER FROM A MOTHER TO HER LITTLE 
DAUGHTER. 


Bellevue House, Newport. 











My pear tirrLe Gara,—You think because 
I write letters and tell stories to the little boys, I 
should do the same for you; well, if you will try 
to do well, I will; and other little girls can read 
them too;—but all little girls and great ge too, 
should be very careful to have all their daily du- 
ties performed, and their things in order, before 
they read. Now I knew once a little girl who 
did not do this, and I will tell you about her.— 
Her name was Lucy. Little Lucy’s mamma and 
papa were very fond of her, and she was really 
avery good little girl, She was very fond of 
reading, and her friends frequently gave her 
pretty story books to read. Well, she hada 
nice jittle room all furnished with little furniture 
like yours, and her mamma told her always to 
lay her things in the litle drawers at once, and 
put her clothes where she could find them when 
wanted; this Lucey did generally: always, unless 
she was angle toes by a book; when such 
was the case she would forget every thing but 
the book. Her mother felt anxious for her little 
daughter Lucy, and talked to her, but perhaps 
the next day she would go into Lucy’s room and 
find Lucy reading, and every thing tossed about, 
just as if neatness was not one of the most im- 
pee words in a little woman’s dictionary.— 

ittle Lucy’s bapa had promised all the ehildren, 
if they were good, to take them to the Menagerie, 
to see the lions and other beasts—which were to 
remain in town but one week. The week had 
passed all but one day, and he had not been able 
to leave his business long enough to go. Some 
of the children in the street hid been, and told 
Lucy about the elephants and bears, and she 
wanted to see them much. Well, the last day 
came, and though quite inconvenient to do so, 
Lucy’s papa came home and told them all to be 
ready in fifteen minutes, and he would them 
to the Menagerie. At breakfast he thé@ght he 
could not possible go, and they must give it up 
till the animals came another year; so when Lu- 
cy went to her room where her things were lying 
round, she thought of what her iether had often 
told her, viz: duties first, pleasure, second,— yet 
espying a pretty picture book which had been 

islaid sometime, she said to herself, no hurry, 
no hurry about putting things to rights, as I am 
not going out with papa, I can do it any time.— 
So, when the word came to go, she was in quite 
a hurry; but she thought she knew where her 
things Jay, so she began todress. She made 
out so well, that she said to herself to excuse 
what she knew had been wrong, there now, my 
things are a great deal handier for being laid 
round. It would take some time to open my 
drawers if they were put away, and a little mer- 
ry laugh eseaped her as she took both gloves 
and turned for the last thing, her bonnet, which 
she left in a chair where she picked up her pic- 
ture book in the morning. Alas, it was not to 
be seen; she ran to the box where it ought to 
have been, iu hopes some how it had got there, 
but no, no bonnet was to be found. She ran in- 
to the entry, hoping her mamma had laid it on 
the table—no—no bonnet. Just then she heard 
her papa’s voice down stairs. Well are you all 
ready’ come, jump into the carriage, but where’s 
Lucy! ‘Then they all called, ‘Luey, Lucy.’— 
Now Lucy was ashamed to say she had 
lost her bonnet, so thinking some one had 
seen it, and would tell without, she answered,all 
ready, papa, but my bonnet; mamma gig you 
take my bonnet down for me? and ree 
her troubled little face over the rail. ‘No, dear,’ 
said her mamma, ‘is it notin your box?’ ‘O, 
ho!’ said her father, ‘lost your bonnet have you, 
Miss Tidy? wel!, then you will loose your ride 
and visit to the Menaugerie, too.’ *O, do wait 
papa, just one minute, till I look, and she burst 
out crying. Her father was a very kind man, 
and had come home on purpose to gratify the 
children, and though every minute was precious 
to him, yet he waited, so sorry was he to go 
without his little Lucy. And her mamma ran 
up stairs to help her look for the lost bonnet.— 
At length the patience of all was exhausted,— 
the bonnet was no where to be found—and little 
Lucy, sobbing as though her heart would break, 
saw the carriage drive off without her. After 
weepiyg bitterly awhile she went to her room,but 
thongs the picture book ,the cauae of all her trou- 


ble, Ynd she did not like its look; so she wander- 


_ed into another room, thinking how long they 
‘were gone, and how lonesome she was; in that 


room, she heard her brothers favorite dog, little 
Fido, playing under the bed, and she thought 
she was so lonely she would play too. So she 
peeped under the bed to him, and there lay her 
beautiful bonnet, her Jost bonnet, between his 
paws and his teeth all torn to pieces! He had 
dragged it down from the chair in Lucy’s room 
while she was reading, and carried it to shake 
and play with under her brother’s bed! Poor 
Lucy! it was Saturday—the anniversary of the 
Sabbath school was the next day. She had 
practised all the tunes, and ‘Oh,’ she cried out, 
‘now I cant go. Ohif I had only put my bon- 
net in its place, how happy I should be.’ Soon, 
they came home from the Menagerie so delight- 
ed with all they saw, she thought her punish- 
ment too great to bear. But it was not, it was 
just right; for Little Lucy ever after put away 
er things and fixed up her room, before she took 
a book in her hand, and soon she was one of the 
neatest little girls I ever saw. Now, my little 
daughter and all the little girls who may read the 
stories I shall write, must remember about little 
Lucy and her bonnet, and always have a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place, be- 
fore beginning to read a story. Morugr. 
[Christian Reflector. 
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hs Be DIF A. M. 
7 CKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1846. if 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 





cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
of those fluids which the preservation of 

advantage is, that the 
water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 


the di 
Soe renee. Another 
sudden application of co 


ternal organs, particularly those of digestion. 
The introduction of ‘o 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene 


our whole population. Joun C. WARREN. 
Boston, April 2, 1845. 


[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 


of Clinical Surgery in Haryard University. 


Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
uent 
bathing is so necessary to health and comfort, that [ am 
glad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 

ps shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 


ure in expressing my approbation of it. F 


son can 


come into extensive use. Gro. Haywarp, 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 


The functions of the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, that the disturbance 
of the former frequently results solely from impediments 
to the due discharge of the duties of the latter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the whole surface of the 

y, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 


so that the proper evaporation can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficulties, and the diseases originat- 
ing from them, no*measure is perhaps so well odigued 
as the shower bath, properly regulated. 

The patent Bath of Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
cleanly purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 


and elegance as to be an ornament to any chamber.— 


The day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 


as essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 


soon make themselves apparent. 
J. W. F. Lane, M. D. 





[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston,] 

Mr. L. V. Badger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with a chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished with a spirit-burner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus with perfect safety. 

I am respectfully yours, &c. 
H. G. Oris. 





[From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.] 

Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the public. After I had 
given it a fair trial, I was so impressed with its useful- 
ness, that I took special pains to speak of it to persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
family would be willing to part with many articles, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 


families: 
Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U. S. Court. 
Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 
Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 
Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 
Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 
Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 
Professor Felton, Harvard College. 
Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 
Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 
Ur John Homans, do. 
Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 
Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 
Dr Wigglesworth, do. 


Dr G. H. Lodge, do. 
Rev John Pierpont, do. 
Rev Samuel Barrett, do. 


Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbow Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 


&e. 


L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 
ag29 
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Ss. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


no. 10 Raitroap Brock, Lincoxy Sr., 


Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 


BOSTON, 
{G- Dealers please call. 


os6m 


STORAGE. 





Barrey & Bigelow, 


ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
M Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 


of every description. 
—ALSo— 


EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
£28 6m 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
no. 4 WATER STREET. 


HE undersigned having associated themselves to- 
T gether, under the firm of FELCH & MELVIN, 


would respectfully solicit from the business public a 


share of their patronage. Having 
MACHINE PRESSES 


of the latest and most approved construction, and a 


large assortment of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute 
BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 





itl tness and despatch, at fair prices. 
ia atten HIRAM E. FELCH, 
my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 
DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SECRETARY, 
T 
CROSBY § NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who | fo 


distribution. janl 





WILLIAM BELL, 


56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 


Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 

BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 

TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALso,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 

Trunks Repaired at ShogyNotice. 


my23 tf 


baths into public hotels 

the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to_the health of 





JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
‘COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


QG- Sar_s made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 


f1s osly 





ANTED, to supply 
W Christian Register of 
who have no 


June 6th. 


jy 


files, a few copies of the 

Subscribers 
further use for that number will do the 
publisher a favor by. sending it, by mail, or otherwise, 
addressed to ‘Christian Register, ps 





assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Jam willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upou such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more generally known, and _tho- 
er appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

Ihave now determined to insert Teeth, until farther 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructin 
pe: until ig hye of 3 or 6 months, or until suf- 

ient time e to give the patient an opportu- 
nity of satisfying ‘ee Shetee dhe principle is 
really valuable and rior to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at whiale-thens the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register.] 


‘The publisher of this paper had an rngree | of 

witnessing an operation performed by + Morton, 

which the Transcript gives the following description of. 
{From the Transcript. ] 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly p. ae Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any geavetion that may come under the cog- 
nizance of a Dentist. Weare led to these remarks 
by having had an oueereantats recently, of examining 
the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 

er and under jaw, that ever fell under our observation. 

hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
any other in general use. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely imgenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth and all that portion of the jaw 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
carved so as not only porieat y to restore the counte- 
nance to its satura! form but rendered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
in blocks of three or four. Improvements of this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many years of practice and experiment. 


Improvep Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, an 
ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, inthis city, has 
recently executed some extraordinary specimens of 
dental ingenuity, which makes ita difficult question 
to decide which looks the best—nature’s work or his! 
Within a yearthis same gentleman has constructed an 
artificial palate foran unfortunate female, that pro 
duced a sensation among those who are solicitious for 
the progress of those arts which immediately promote 
the physical comfort of our race. It is because we are 
proud of every achievment in dental surgery, and - 
erative dentistry, ior which the age is unquestionably 
distinguished, that a special notice is taken of these 
beautiful specimens of the handiwork of Dr. Morton. 
[Bost. Med. and Sur. Journal. 

[From the Recorder. ] 

AatiriciaL TeetTa.—The improvements that have 
been made in this art during a few years past, is unri- 
valled. Our minds were directed to this subject a 
short time since, by seeing a piece of work constitut- 
ing a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one single piece 
being a perfect imitation of the whole jaw, gum an 
teeth, which on being introduced into the mouth, we 
never should suspect any portion of the individual to 
be artificial. This ingenious invention and piece of 
work was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
Row. 

[From the Times.] 

TrertuH.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. ‘Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 


[From the Mail.] 


Dentat Scrence.—We saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 


[From the Transcript.] 


Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, hag ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 

[From the Gazette. ] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentistry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be a little superior to any we evers aw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode o. 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 

[From the Evening Gazette ] 


IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 


[From the Christian Watchman. ] 


Dentistray.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 
= complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientifie principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra- 
tive of the structure, = roduc development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 


[From the Boston Post.] 


Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 
ularly successful in contriving gold plates for the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very difli- 
cult nature. : 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold 
me as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, 
vy their request, analyzed each = separately, I de 
hereby testify, that the gold, used in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 

lates are united in this manner the whole presents 

e same appearance as if never separated. 

Cuanr.es T. Jackson, M. D. 

Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. “Z 27 Somerset Street. 

sd 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. | 

The following are some of the societies and towns In 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Federal street - ami 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray ;) pe gets 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, 3 
(ie Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, a 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 

j hester, Marshfield, Water- 
port, a Milton, Dore ; me per 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Seeny h Ghee 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, ngage f Je 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, ncaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, eng erty Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, E ‘ord, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
LI; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Pypvidence, 
Newport, R. I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon ication of the ’six 
teenth edition a the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and lergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wi ing copies for 

ying 


that purpose will be supplied gratis, to the 
Publichers, Boston, 131 Wethington st? (up stairs.) 
March 28 tf 





Ase spe PELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER & 
“ CO., a Founder, No 24 Onan rest 
ston. of any: wei required, either in 
accurately tuned, or oh ae to order on the most fa- 
vorable terms. manufacture an extensive as- 
sortnent of BRonzED or ORMOLU finished CHANDE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. ‘osly apl8 





WATERMAN’S 


iJ ’ . 
Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 

No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 

§G The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 
procure ev ing appertaining to the Kitchen depart- 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best qualit » with 
The a to facilitate in making a waa ion. 
The following seasonable articles will be found as above. 

BOSTON BATHING PAN: 

PATENT —AND— 

TENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH ! 





= SS ren <= 
Johnson’s Patent Cream Freezers ‘ 
Refrigerators, best quality ; : 
Wire Dish Covers ; 


Meat Safes, &c., &c. 6m 


je6 
epee nate HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND pR} 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
“ the Cheshire Pastoral Association, Secoud Edi- 
ion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. _The highest commendations have been 

wed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to j of its value. 








_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 
wad * ged 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
ing: 


[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge.] 

_ ‘have looked through the book with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of _ worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number ph graces is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 
_ The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches: — 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Jhapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
. Troy, N. Y¥. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. ii. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Mount Pleasant Congregational! Church, Roxbury. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Slice 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

118 Washington st. 
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BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Enerianp 
Truss Manvuractory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved ‘TRussEs, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 
Also—ArpominaL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—T russes for Prolapsus Ani—Susrensory 
Bacs, Knee Caps, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many fdr the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
‘Truss,and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
@ person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carotine D. Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years experience in the business. 

JAMGS FREDERICK FOSTER. 

my16 @n 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rey. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. ; 

Particular information may be obtained y addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 


EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of adit. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent contribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all y Mates It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num- 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 

je27 is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 


IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 

Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 

by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 








—CONTENTS— 
Preface to the American Edition; 
Memoir—Birth and Education ; 
Letters to Johanna Rahn; 
Critique of all Revelation; 
Doctrine of Science ; 
Professorship at Jena; 
Sunday Lectures ; 
Charge of Atheism ; 
Nature of the Scholar ; 
Opposition to Napoleon; 
Sickness and Death. . 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t ald 


. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Lessons on the Para- 

bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 

. D. Huntington. — ; 

_— F rom the Christian Examiner.] 

‘Mr Huntington’s book illustrates, better than any 

Sunda School book we have yet seen, the fruitfulness 

“ Testament in subjects of conversation with 








of the New ° 
the true method of educing and present- 
rn age “yg + * * ‘The volume as a whole shows 








and aan more thought than any collection of Questions on 


the Bible with which we are acquainted, and is calcu- 
lated to excite thought in the minds of those who use it.’ 
Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 


J. | schools are requested to examine the above 


WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. ; ag 
ek ain ag 
Miteoen: FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY § NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New fore na 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, ¥? ers Ss. 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by . 
ic wy , pe 1, Matthew. seal 
lo. No 2, Luke and Joha- lead 
The First Book for Sunday Seal pet ogy 
ve near} er 
Acts, tie rT. B. Fox. Savi Rev F.D 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Hunti . h >, : 
noite ish Mr Phillips’s Service Book . for 
‘ Cc. PN ong which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Su Tae aainicurtat’ Cnet 
: tion. int ’ 
ar Catechism 
ae Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 





rd ioe ". B. Fox, 3d edition. A Seri 


Eph. Peabody. : 
0 ecien OF the wesc. ga for examination by 
the Publishers. _ 15 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 





ESTIMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
T An Examination of the Testimony of the Four 
Evangelists, by the rules of Evidence administered in 
Courts of the 


by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Professor of Law in Har- 


vard Universi 3 





1 vol 8 ‘544. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES MUN 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington , opposite School 
ag 













